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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  I.ima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purjKKe  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Buli.e- 
TiN  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


L.  S.  ROWE,  D- 
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Courte«y  of  Cuban  Tourist  Communion 

THE  CAPITOL,  HABANA 

On  December  9,  1943,  the  second  anniversary  of  Cuba’s  entrance  into  the  World  War,  the  esplanade 
of  the  capitol  was  the  scene  of  a  ceremony  at  which  the  first  Cuban  flag,  “symbol  of  a  people’s  persevering 
struggle  for  liberty,”  was  presented  to  the  President  for  the  nation. 
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The  Flag  of  Cuba 


.\t  an  impressive  ceremony  in  Habana  on 
December  9,  1943,  the  Cuban-American 
•Mlied  Relief  Fund,  a  society  for  assistance 
to  war  victims  organized  in  1940,  when 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  were  still 
neutral,  presented  to  Major-General  Ful- 
gencio  Batista,  President  of  Cuba,  a  relic 
of  great  historical  value — a  small  flag. 
This  was  the  model,  designed  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  patriot  General 
Xarciso  Lopez,  from  which  all  later 
flags  w’ere  copied. 

On  May  20,  1944,  the  forty-second  anni¬ 
versary  of  Cuban  independence,  that 
nation  is  involved  in  the  titanic  world 
struggle.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
union  of  free  nations  fighting  to  preserve 
liberty  and  justice  for  the  generations  to 
come.  As  the  Cubans  celebrate  this  anni¬ 
versary  of  self-rule,  as  they  stop  to  survey 
the  progress  their  country  has  made,  eco¬ 
nomically,  politically,  and  culturally,  dur¬ 
ing  its  short  life,  it  is  interesting  to  go  back 
to  the  very  beginning,  to  discover  how  the 
revered  symbol  of  an  independent  nation 
was  conceived. 

proud  and  independent  republic. 


Cuba  won  its  freedom  only  after  long 
years  of  conflict  with  overwhelming  forces. 
The  l)eginnings  of  the  struggle  w'ere  small 
and  insignificant  and  ended  in  disaster 
for  the  individuals  concerned,  but  out  of 
them  grew  a  strong  impetus  that  finally 
resulted  in  liberty  for  the  country. 

The  first  uprisings  broke  out  in  1848 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Narciso 
Lojjez,  a  Venezuelan,  who,  strangely 
enough,  had  fought  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Venezuela  against  Bolivar.  He  went 
to  Cuba  with  the  Spanish  Army  in  1823, 
and  in  1825  he  married  a  Cuban,  Dona 
Dolores  de  Frias,  and  adopted  Cuba  as 
his  own  land.  In  1827  he  traveled  to 
Spain  with  his  wife  and  upon  arrival  there 
he  went  to  the  Ministry  of  War  to  seek 
permission  to  remain  at  the  Spanish 
Court,  a  permission  that  was  readily 
granted.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the 
war  for  independence  in  Venezuela,  he 
was  given  the  rank  of  Captain  General  in 
the  Spanish  Army,  and  for  the  next  several 
years,  not  being  attached  to  an  active  army 
command,  he  occupied  himself  with  Cuban 
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Couit«ey  of  “El  Muodo" 

THE  ORIGINAL  CUBAN  FLAG 

President  Batista  of  Cuba  is  seen  receiving  from  Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  president  of  the  Cuban- 
American  Allied  Relief  Fund,  the  first  Cuban  flag,  made  in  New  York  in  1849  from  General  L6pea’  design. 


affairs  at  the  Court.  As  one  al)le  biog¬ 
rapher  has  stated,*  he  lived  through  the 
last  years  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  \'II  “piossibly  indifferent”  to  the 
uprisings  and  unrest  in  Spain.  But  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Carlist  War,  he  went 
into  action  and  was  victorious  in  many 
encounters  with  the  Carlists.  He  was 
appointed  Commanding  General  of  the 
National  Guard  in  1836  and  in  1839  a 
royal  decree  named  him  senator  for 
Seville,  a  post  he  very  soon  gave  up,  and 
he  was  shortly  thereafter  assigned  to  the 
army  in  Catalonia, 

In  his  long  and  honorable  service  in  the 
Spanish  Army  Lopez  won  almost  the 
highest  honors  and  rank  that  such  a 
career  could  offer.  But  during  these  same 

*  Herminio  Porlell  Vila,  “Narciso  Lopez y  Su  Epoca," 
Vol.  I.  Habana,  1930. 


years  he  did  not  remain  indifferent  to 
Cuban  affairs  and  his  eyes  were  gradually 
opened  to  the  injustices  of  Spanish  rule. 

Cuba  was  at  that  time  (1834-38)  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  tyrannical  domination  of 
Don  Miguel  Tacon  y  Rosique.  His  gov¬ 
ernment  was  marked  by  outrages,  exiles, 
confiscation,  forced  labor,  and  unlawful 
imprisonments  without  numlier.  In  1836 
the  Cuban  lilx^ral.  Marshal  Manuel 
Lorenzo,  went  to  Spain  and  with  a  group 
of  companions  formed  the  Habana  Club, 
in  an  effort  to  gain  from  the  Crown  some 
recognition  of  Cuba’s  rights.  But  a  royal 
decree  in  1836  suspended  the  constitution 
insofar  as  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  were 
concerned  and  unseated  the  Cuban  dep¬ 
uties  to  the  Cortes.  Narciso  Lopez, 
joined  by  others  of  American  origin  who 
were  ser\ing  in  the  Spanish  army, 
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protested  this  action.  His  association  with 
and  interest  in  Cuba  were  Ijecoming  more 
and  more  pronounced. 

In  1841  he  returned  to  Cuba,  covered 
with  decorations  and  medals,  and  liecame 
a  great  favorite  in  Habana  society.  Re¬ 
newing  old  acquaintances  and  making 
new  ones,  he  liegan  to  form  a  circle  of 
intimate  friends,  especially  among  the 
younger,  liljeral-minded,  and  progressive 
men.  He  was  soon  named  lieutenant 
governor  of  Matanzas,  but  realizing  the 
con\enience  of  Ijeing  far  removed  from 
the  capital  in  order  to  escape  too  much 
vigilance  over  his  plans,  he  managed  to 
exchange  posts  with  Brigadier  General 
.\ntonio  Garcia  Ona,  and  went  instead 
as  Commanding  General  and  Governor 
to  the  C^uban  city  of  Trinidad,  arriving 
there  at  the  end  of  1841 . 

Trinidad  had  the  reputation  of  l)eing 
“the  cradle  of  the  ideals  of  democracy” 
and  during  his  governorship  hopcz  Ijegan 
systematically  to  organize  his  plans  to 
free  Cuba.  He  mingled  with  the  people, 
endeavored  to  win  their  esteem  and 
liking,  and  soon  attained  a  popular 
following  that  inspired  confidence  in 
him  that  under  his  leadership  the  jDeople 
would  rise  up  at  the  right  moment  and 
overthrow  Spanish  rule.  In  September 
1842  a  new  governor  arrived  in  Trinidad 
and  Lopez  returned  to  Habana,  where 
he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Permanent 
Executive  and  Military  Commission,  a 
post  he  held  for  over  a  year.  With  the 
independence  that  position  gave  him,  he 
journeyed  through  the  island,  getting 
acquainted  and  talking  with  people  and 
slowly,  quietly,  constantly  pursuing  his 
task  of  organizing  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  In  1843,  however,  an  old  enemy, 
General  O’Donnell,  arrived  from  Spain 
and  Lopez  was  summarily  relieved  of  his 
command  and  army  rank. 

Reduced  to  the  status  of  a  simple  citizen. 


Lopez  then  engaged  in  several  kinds  of 
business — a  modern  mechanical  bakery, 
which  failed;  a  sugar  mill,  which  also 
failed;  and  a  mining  enterprise,  which  he 
operated  for  some  years.  All  the  time, 
however,  in  his  business  trips  about  the 
island,  he  was  w’orking  to  develop  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  first  attempt  at  revolution  in  May 
1848  was  thwarted  through  delay  and 
Ijetrayal,  and  Lopez,  along  with  some  of 
his  followers,  fled  to  New  York,  hoping  to 
organize  another  attempt.  In  1850  he 
sailed  to  Cardenas  with  six  hundred  men 
and  captured  the  fortress,  but,  tailing  to 
receive  expected  support,  the  party  had 
to  turn  back.  In  New  Orleans,  then,  new 
plans  were  made,  and  in  1851  Lopez 
sailed  once  more  with  an  exp)editionary 
force  of  four  hundred,  this  time  to  Bahia 
Honda.  Disaster  again  overtook  the  in¬ 
surgents.  They  were  overwhelmed  by- 
superior  Spanish  troops  and  Lopez  himself 
was  captured  and  immediately  put  to 
death  on  the  scaffold. 

Narciso  Lopez’  ideals,  however,  unlike 
his  attempts  at  revolution,  were  not  to  lie 
so  easily  extinguished.  In  1868  with  the 
“Grito  de  Yara”  the  Ten  Years’  War 
broke  out,  a  period  of  devastating  struggle. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Zanjon  (1878)  the 
Spaniards  promised  certain  emancipatory 
reforms,  and  when  these  promises  proved 
empty,  continuing  discontent  led  to  new 
outbursts.  Insurrection  burst  forth  in 
1895  with  simultaneous  uprisings  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  Heading  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  such  famous  patriots  as 
Jose  Marti,  Maximo  Gomez,  Antonio 
Maceo,  Juan  Gualljerto  Gomez,  and 
Bartolome  Maso.  The  United  States 
entered  the  conflict  in  1898  when  the 
U.  S.  S.  Maine,  anchored  in  the  Habana 
harbor  to  protect  American  citizens,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  same  year  Spain  finally 
relinquished  all  dominion  over  its  former 
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colony.  After  a  three-year  pieriod  of 
military  government  by  the  United  States, 
Cuba  adopted  the  constitution  of  1901  and 
assumed  its  independence  on  May  20, 
1902,  when  the  flag  was  raised  for  the  first 
time  over  the  soil  of  Free  Cuba. 

It  was  this  flag  the  history  of  which  w’as 
related  by  Senor  Cosme  de  la  Torriente, 
president  of  the  Cuban-American  Allied 
Relief  Fund,  when  he  gave  the  small 
model  to  President  Batista.  The  account 
was  based  on  a  letter  written  in  New  York 
February  12,  1873,  by  Cirilo  Villaverde,  a 
famous  Cuban  author  and  private  secre¬ 
tary'  to  General  Lopez,  and  sent  to  the 
newspap>er  La  Revolucion  de  Cuba.  From 
\’illaverde’s  son  the  original  flag  passed  to 
the  Cuban-American  Allied  Relief  Fund 
and  thence  to  the  nation. 

Before  leaving  Cuba,  General  L6p>ez, 
according  to  the  letter  from  Cirilo  Villa¬ 
verde,  had  given  thought  to  the  design 
for  a  flag,  and  one  day  in  June  1849,  when 
several  Cubans  were  gathered  in  a  second- 
floor  room  of  a  Warren  Street  boarding 
house  in  New'  York  (a  meeting  place  for 
almost  all  the  exiles  of  that  time),  he  asked 
the  poet  Manuel  Teurbe  Tolon,  who  had 
considerable  artistic  skill,  to  draw'  a  design 
for  the  free  flag  of  Cuba. 

Before  Tolon  could  do  so,  however, 
Lopez  himself  took  the  pencil  and  began 
to  sketch,  saying  that  when  he  was  at  the 
Manicaragua  mines  he  had  thought  of  a 
flag  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  beautiful  among  the 
standards  of  modern  nations.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Cuban  flag  should  also  be 
red,  white,  and  blue,  but  since  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  imitate  the  American 
one  too  closely,  the  stripes  should  be  blue 
and  w'hite,  instead  of  red  and  W'hite.  The 
number  of  colored  stripes  was  set  at  three, 
to  represent  the  military  districts  into 
w'hich  the  island  had  Ijeen  divided  since 
1829.  The  white  ground  on  which  the 


stripes  were  placed  symlxilized  the  re¬ 
publicans’  integrity  of  purpose. 

As  for  the  red,  established  styles  in  flags 
suggested  that  it  should  Ije  introduced  in 
the  form  of  a  square  or  rectangle,  but 
General  Lopiez,  who  was  a  Freema.son, 
voted  for  the  equilateral  triangle.  After 
further  discussion,  Lopez,  recalling  the 
Lone  Star  flag  of  Texas,  decided  it  was 
most  suitable  to  put  in  the  center  of  the 
triangle  the  star  of  Cuba,  rising  over  a 
field  of  blood,  to  watch  over  the  battle 
and  to  light  for  the  enslaved  country  the 
long  dark  road  to  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

With  a  ready  hand  Tolon  thereupon 
painted  a  sketch  according  to  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  a  beautiful  flag  was  born. 

His  wife  Emilia,  taking  some  scraps  of 
silk  and  riblxin,  sew'ed  them  together  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  husband’s  picture,  and 
thus  the  Cuban  flag  first  took  material 
shap>e.  It  is  this  very  flag  that  is  now'  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Cuban  Government  to  guard 
for  posterity. 

The  Cuban  flag  first  flew'  publicly  in 
New  York  on  May  11,  1850,  when  the 
Beach  brothers,  owners  of  The  Sun,  dis¬ 
played  it  from  the  top  floor  of  their 
offices.  The  one  which  flamed  in  Car¬ 
denas  on  May  19  of  the  same  year  when 
General  Lopez  landed  there  on  his  first 
expedition  was  presented  to  the  Louisiana 
volunteers  by  some  New  Orleans  girls, 
admirers  of  the  Cuban  leader. 

“I  believe  that  the  flag  which  brings 
us  here  today,”  said  Senor  de  la  Torriente, 
“was  the  greatest  force  for  unity  among 
Cubans.  With  it  the  first  revolution 
against  Spain  w'as  launched  in  1851;  it 
was  raised  again  by  the  sons  of  Camaguey 
who,  with  Ignacio  Agramonte  and  Salva¬ 
dor  Cisneros  Betancourt,  among  others, 
aided  Cespedes;  and  following  these 
events  it  has  been  so  venerated  by  all 
Cubans  that  it  has  always  been  considered 
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;  the  sole  flag  of  the  country.  .  .  .  In¬ 
deed,  the  constitution  of  1940,  which 
replaced  that  of  1901,  declares  that  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  is  Narciso  Lopez’ 
I  flag,  raised  at  Morro  Castle  on  May  20, 
I  1902.” 

Ii  The  speaker  then  quoted  some  lines 

to  the  Cuban  flag  written  by  Agustin 
.\costa: 

Lovely  and  gallant,  triumphant 
Over  the  might  of  oppression, 

Thou  art  the  consummate  symbol 
Of  a  patriot’s  love  for  his  nation. 

Immortal  dream  of  Marti, 

Such  passion  p>ours  into  my  being 
At  sight  of  thy  fluttering  fabric, 

I  ask  of  this  blue  of  the  heavens — 

Is  it  sky  woven  into  thy  tissue? 

Or  b  sky  but  reflected  from  thee? 


When  General  Batista,  on  behalf  of 
the  Cuban  people,  accepted  the  small 
flag  from  Senor  de  la  Torriente,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  country’s  founders. 
The  President  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
part  that  Cuba,  as  a  free  nation,  is  playing 
in  the  second  world  war  and  stated  that 
it  reaffirmed  its  pledge  of  solidarity  with 
the  United  Nations,  in  accordance  with  its 
already  demonstrated  love  of  freedom. 
“The  very  fact,”  he  said  then,  “that  this 
flag  has  been  so  great  an  influence  for 
unity  among  Cubans  makes  me  feel  a  deep 
emotion  as  I  hold  the  beloved  relic  in 
my  hands.  This  trophy  of  patriotism, 
symbol  of  a  people’s  persevering  struggle 
for  liberty,  now  becomes  part  of  the  nation’s 
patrimony.” 


L 


Oaxaca,  Green  City 

RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 


One  should  behold  the  city  of  Oaxaca  in 
the  half  light  of  the  evening  Angelus. 
\Vhen  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral 
sways  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  a 
silence  comes  over  the  city,  like  a  web  that 
softly  enfolds  the  murmurs  of  the  day. 
That  is  the  hour  to  enter  the  Cathedral  of 
Oaxaca,  whose  green  stone  facade  is 
adorned  w'ith  a  rose-colored  panel  in  high 
relief. 

\Vithin,  the  shadows  proxide  a  happy 
medium  in  which  to  contemplate  the 
columns  rising  with  slender  grace  toward 
the  light.  Among  the  altars  there  is  no 
trace  of  those  which  existed  when  the 
Virgin  of  the  .Assumption,  all  in  pale 
silver,  was  at  the  peak  of  her  lx“auty,  but 
the  traveler  may  stop  to  gaze  upon  relics 
of  saints  brought  by  .Archbishop  Gillow' 
from  Eurojx;.  .And  then  he  must  go  on 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with  other 
churches  of  Oaxaca — La  Soledad,  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  San  Felipe  Neri,  and  Santo 
Domingo.  .Above  all,  Santo  Domingo, 
with  its  magnificent  tropical  forest  of 
gold  and  plaster,  in  which  the  outstanding 
decoration  resembles  a  genealogical  tree, 
with  thirty-six  saints  and  theologians, 
winged  hearts  and,  at  the  sides,  the 
Dominicans  illustrious  in  Mexico:  Las 
Casas,  Garces,  Burgos,  Minaya,  Jordan, 
and  Lucero.  But  to  look  at  this  prodigious 
polychrome  from  below  will  not  alone 
suffice.  One  must  go  up  into  the  choir  to 
see  the  saints  and  angels,  in  hierarchical 
ranks  around  the  central  light,  the  Holy 

Translated  from  “Mapa,"  Mexico,  D.  F.,  sep- 
tiembre  de  1943. 
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Ghost;  a  hundred  and  nine  busts  and  heads 
ascending  from  four  martyrs,  who  carry 
their  heads  in  their  hands.  Near  the 
choir  stalls  are  the  portraits  of  Gregorio 
Beteta,  who  until  his  death  in  1562  was 
Bishop  of  Cartagena  of  the  Indies  and  who 
missionized  in  Tehuantepec  and  Florida, 
and  of  Fray  Bernardo  de  Alburquerque, 
whose  biography  is  unfortunately  in¬ 
complete. 

Santo  Domingo  was  built  during  the 
half  century  from  1550  to  1600.  In  the 
cloisters  of  the  convent  may  be  seen  a  series 
of  paintings  representing  celebrated  saints, 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Catherine  of  Siena, 
Lucy,  with  her  votive  eyes,  and  Rose,  the 
flower  of  Lima,  who  perfumes  the  Golden 
Legend  of  America. 

That  part  of  Santo  Domingo  which  was 
formerly  the  convent  has  more  recently 
l)een,  and  still  is,  a  barracks,  and  on  the 
wall  of  the  old  refectory  is  a  mural  of  a 
horse — which  w’as  certainly  not  Saint 
Martin’s,  Saint  James’s,  or  Saint  George’s 
but  which  serves  for  teaching  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  its  anatomy  to  cavalry  students. 
In  sections  of  the  ceilings  the  images  and 
paintings  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing, 
for  they  are  overlaid  by  masses  of  swallows’ 
nests. 

This  city  of  the  green  houses  and  the 
silent  light  has  a  climate  tempered  by  the 
mountains  that  surround  it.  It  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  supreme  contentment  of  peace 
and  light — a  golden  intimate  peace,  a 
tender  vernal  light.  This  smiling  atmos¬ 
phere  has  crept  into  the  songs  of  this  green 
land,  too. 
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are  anthropomorphic  idols,  eluding  all 
marks  of  time,  awaiting  the  moment  in 
which  they  will  speak. 

Here  we  again  look  upon  the  incom¬ 
parable  treasures  that  Alfonso  Caso  found 
in  Tomb  No.  7  at  Monte  Alban,  not  far 
from  the  city.  We  see  22-carat  gold, 
testifying  to  the  technique  of  the  artificers 
who  endowed  that  noble  metal  with  an 


expressiveness  that  overwhelms  the  gold¬ 
smiths  of  today;  gold  and  jade.  Jade  and 
gold,  the  God  of  Love  and  the  God  of 
Flowers,  with  his  pheasant's  head  helmet: 
the  breastplate  with  its  heavenly  images, 
priests  playing  ball,  the  butterfly  that 
represents  the  moon,  and  the  monster 
of  the  two-pronged  tongue;  the  car\ed 
Jaguar  bones  with  glyphs  and  pictures 


L\  SOLEDAD, 
OAXACA 


The  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Solitude  is  one  of  tht 
best  preser\’ed  examples  o’ 
Spanish  colonial  architec- 
Among  its  treasurf : 


ture. 

is  a  miraculous  picture  c 
Our  Lady  of  Solitude 
who  is  the  patron  saint  o 
muleteers. 


Courtesy  Archives  of  Hispanic  Culture.  Library  of  Concress 


INTERIOR,  CHURCH 
OF  SANTO  DOMINGO, 
OAXACA 

Even  in  Mexico,  which  has 
so  many  lavishly  beautiful 
temples,  Santo  Domingo  is 
famous  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  interior  deco¬ 
rations. 


Courtesy  Archive«  of  HUpanic  Culture,  Library  of  Cun, 


portraying  the  gods  and  the  days;  the 
golden  mask  signifying  the  craftsmen’s 
god;  artificial  fingernails  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  little  fingers,  the  first  repre¬ 
senting  the  day,  adorned  with  an  eagle 
and  deer,  and  the  second  representing 
the  night.  Theie  are  necklaces  of  pearls 
and  jade,  pendants,  rings,  discs,  pheasants’ 
heads  encrusted  with  gold;  a  necklace  of 
854  little  bells  and  beads  of  gold;  a  golden 
breastplate  depicting  the  God  of  Death; 
remains  of  mollusks  from  the  Pacific; 
and  the  God  of  the  Daytime  Sky,  the 
blue  Tezcatlipoca,  an  image  whose  skull 
is  overlaid  with  turquoise  mosaics;  and 


there  are  jet  and  amber  trinkets,  and 
earrings  of  obsidian  which  are  the  most 
difficult  work  that  could  have  come  from 
the  hands  of  those  long-ago  artisans,  for 
the  polishing  of  the  surface  is  so  perfect 
that  even  with  the  tools  of  today  it  would 
be  impossible  to  copy  them. 

All  this  is  a  treasure  that  preserves  for 
us  today  the  skill  of  artists  who  were  not 
concerned  with  time.  And  for  that  very 
reason  their  work  can  be  imitated  only 
distantly  by  the  jewellers  who  play  with 
artificial  pearls  but  who  are  incapable  of 
giving  to  the  work  of  their  hands  any 
pulse  of  loving  intelligence. 


Some  Musical  Guests  from  Brazil 


An  increasing  nunilx*r  of  composers, 
players,  and  singers  from  Brazil  have  l^een 
coming  to  the  United  States;  through  their 
music  and  their  performances,  Americans 
are  at  last  Ixginning  to  hav'e  some  idea  of 
the  rich  crops  now  Ixing  har\’ested  in  the 
fertile  field  of  Brazilian  music. 

It  was  a  timely  invitation  that  brought 
Luiz-Heitor  Correa  de  Azevedo  to  this 
country  in  the  summer  of  1941.  Professor 
of  folklore  and  history’  of  music  in  the  Esco- 
la  Nacional  de  Musica  of  the  University 
of  Brazil,  founder  and  former  editor  of  the 
Rf vista  Brasileira  de  Musica,  and  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  Associagao  Brasi¬ 
leira  de  Musica,  Luiz-Heitor  was  just  the 
man  to  bring  us  the  critical  and  historical 
background  of  recent  developments  in 
Brazilian  music. 

For  six  months,  beginning  in  August 
1941,  he  served  as  consultant  to  the  Inter- 
American  Music  Center,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  Pan  American  Union 


that  same  year  as  a  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  music  of  the 
Americas.  During  his  stay  he  read  a 
numl>er  of  scholarly  papers  on  music  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  Ijefore  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Musicological  Soci¬ 
ety;  he  also  went  to  Minneapolis  to  address 
the  large  meeting  of  the  Music  Teach¬ 
ers  National  Association,  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  journey  to  make  visits  at  .several 
music  institutions  in  the  northeastern  and 
north  central  States.  When  he  returned 
to  Brazil  he  was  invited  to  supervise  the 
gathering  together  of  a  collection  of  mate¬ 
rial  on  Brazilian  music  which  is  to  l>e  given 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil.  This  collection,  which  is 
to  include  about  a  thousand  items,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  now  on  its  way  to  VV'^ashington; 
it  will  probably  be  the  largest  collection  of 
its  kind  anywhere  outside  of  Brazil. 

In  the  winter  of  1941-42  the  composer 
Francisco  Mignone  came  to  the  United 


BRAZILI.4N  MUSICIANS 

At  the  Pan  American  Day  concert  in  1942,  Elsie  Houston  sang  songs  by  several  of  her  compatriots.  At 
the  left  is  Senhor  Mignone,  who  played  the  accompaniments  for  those  of  his  compiosition.  At  the  right  is 
Bernardo  ^gall,  pianist,  who  interpreted  Senhor  Mignone’s  Fantasia  Brasileira  Ao.  7. 
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States,  with  his  wife  Liddy  Chiafferelli, 
singer  and  teacher  of  singing.  VV'^ashington 
audiences  already  knew'  some  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mignone’s  music;  in  1938  two  of  his 
compositions  for  piano  were  played  at 
a  concert  in  the  Pan  .American  Union 
by  Noemi  Bittencourt,  Brazilian  pianist, 
and  two  years  later  ihe  United  States 
Marine  Band  presented  his  symphonic 
poem  Caramuru.  These  foretastes  had 
given  Capital  listeners  a  suggestion  of  the 
versatile  powers  of  a  composer  whose 
successes  have  ranged  from  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  songs  framed  for  the  finest 
nuances  of  the  human  voice  to  the  ele¬ 
mental  force  of  some  of  his  orchestra) 
compositions.  “No  one  in  America  thinks 
symphonically  better  than  Mignone,” 
says  Mario  de  Andrade,  Sao  Paulo  poet 
whose  musical  criticisms  are  awaited  w'ith 
respect. 

While  he  was  in  this  country  Senhor 
Mignone  was  guest  conductor  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company’s  orches¬ 
tra,  and  visited  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester  and  various  schools  in 
Chicago  and  Boston.  On  April  14,  1942, 
he  appeared  both  in  person  and  in  his 
music  at  the  Pan  American  Day  concert  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  At  that  concert 
the  United  States  Marine  Band  Orchestra 
and  the  Brazilian  pianist  Bernardo  Segall 
played  his  Fantasia  Brasileira  Ao.  7,  which 
has  lieen  highly  praised  for  its  vitality  and 
for  its  fluidity  of  construction;  Senhor 
Mignone  himself  took  the  piano  for  his 
Lenda  Sertaneja. 

Elsie  Houston  sang  at  that  same  Pan 
American  Day  concert.  With  Senhor 
Mignone  at  the  piano,  she  gave  four  of  his 
songs — Assombraqao,  Qitadrilla,  Desafio,  and 
Quadras.  Miss  Houston  had  already  given 
many  concerts  in  this  country,  and  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  her  audiences;  her 
tragic  death  a  year  later,  on  the  very 
eve  of  another  concert  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 


BIDU  SAYAO 

A  favorite  prima  donna  of  the  Metropolitan  Ojiera 
Company. 


can  Union,  was  a  great  shock  to  music 
lovers  of  both  continents.  She  had  done 
more  than  any  other  musician  to  give 
Americans  an  acquaintance  with  Brazilian 
folk  music,  collecting  it  indefatigably  and 
interpreting  it  with  a  loving  perfection. 

Late  in  1942  came  Camargo  Guarnieri, 
who  spent  six  months  in  this  country  as 
guest  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  under 
a  grant  from  the  Committee  for  Inter- 
.American  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Rela¬ 
tions.  The  brilliant  young  Paulista,  whose 
sonatas,  choral  works,  and  symphonies 
had  already  won  much  applause  in  France 
and  Italy  as  well  as  in  this  Hemisphere, 
had  just  been  awarded  first  prize  in  an 
international  competition  for  concerto  for 
violin  and  orchestra. ' 

During  his  visit  his  remarkable  Abertura 
Concertante  was  played  by  the  Boston  Sym- 

*  See  Bulletin,  April  1943,  pp.  198ff. 
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Hhotocraph  by  Bruno  of  Hollywood 

GUIOMAR  NOVAES 

A  much-admired  pianist. 

phony  Orchestra  under  his  own  baton, 
and  also  by  the  National  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  Washington  at  a  performance 
conducted  by  Carlos  Chavez  of  Mexico 
at  the  Pan  American  Union.  His  Canqao 
Sertaneja  was  one  of  the  features  of  a  Pan 
American  Day  program  broadcast  from 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  April  13, 
1943,  by  the  United  States  Navy  School 
of  Music.  More  of  his  work  will  soon  be 
familiar  to  American  concertgoers,  for  the 
Associated  Music  Publishers  of  New  York 
have  contracted  to  issue  at  least  six  of  his 
compositions  a  year,  and  the  Music  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  w'ith  an 
introduction  in  Portuguese  and  English  by 
Mario  Pedrosa.  Senhor  Guarnieri’s  stay 
in  this  country'  enabled  him  to  make  him¬ 


self  familiar  with  the  music  of  American 
composers,  which  he  is  now'  engaged  in 
introducing  to  Brazilian  audiences. 

Another  guest  from  Sao  Paulo  is  Burlc 
Marx,  founder  and  former  conductor  of 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra,  who  is  now'  in  New'  York.  It  was  he 
who  prepared  the  Festival  of  Brazilian 
Music  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
three  years  ago,  and  he  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  the  successful  musical  program  of  the 
Brazilian  pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  As  guest  conductor  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Columbia 
Symphony  Orchestra  he  has  given  us  an 
acquaintance  with  the  w'orks  of  Brazilian 
and  other  South  American  composers,  thus  ' 
carry'ing  forw  ard  on  another  continent  the 
program  w'hich  he  embarked  upon  ten 
years  ago  w'hen  he  was  bringing  the 
music  of  the  other  American  republics  to 
his  hearers  in  Brazil  and  in  Argentina. 

When  Bidu  Sayao  made  her  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  as  Manon, 
she  w  as  the  first  South  American  who  had 
ever  appeared  on  that  stage  as  prima 
donna.  That  W'as  seven  years  ago;  now 
she  is  as  w'ell  known  to  opera  lovers  of 
this  country  as  to  those  of  South  America 
and  Europe.  She  has  sung  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  concert  and  in 
opera,  and  she  was  selected  to  be  soloist 
at  the  concert  of  American  music  given  1 

on  April  30,  1940,  to  mark  the  fiftieth  ' 

anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  ' 

American  Union.  Her  beautiful  voice  and 
charm  of  manner  are  greatly  admired. 

Olga  Coelho,  who  plays  the  guitar  to  ' 

accompany  her  ow'n  soprano  voice,  is  < 

now  making  us  a  welcome  visit  every  year. 

She  is  heard  from  the  concert  stage  and  ^ 
over  the  air,  in  songs  from  Brazil  and  from  < 
other  South  American  countries,  set  to 
music  which  she  herself  has  arranged  for  • 
her  guitar.  ‘ 

Guiomar  Novaes  is  a  pianist  who  has  < 
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early  Brazilian  form  of  improvisation  in 
which  one  instrument,  often  a  wind 
instrument,  took  the  lead  in  a  small 
ensemble,  have  been  the  vehicle  for  some 
of  the  great  Brazilian’s  most  characteristic 
work,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
heard  in  this  country.  The  Festival  of 
Brazilian  Music,  given  by  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  the  fall  of  1940,  presented 
a  variety  of  the  Villa-Lobos  choros,  for 
chamber  orchestra,  for  piano,  for  violin 
and  ’cello,  and  for  horns  and  trombones. 
That  same  event  allowed  Americans  to 
hear  the  first  and  part  of  the  fifth  of  his 
five  Bachianas  Brasileiras — suites  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  Bach,  but  clothed  in 
essentially  Brazilian  forms,  the  first  per¬ 
formed  by  eight  ’cellos,  the  fifth  with  a 
soaring  soprano  voice  to  interpret  the  im¬ 
pressive  aria. 

Since  that  time  other  concerts  in  cities 


Ijeen  well  known  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  is  regarded  as  “a 
favorite  with  the  most  critical  audiences 
in  the  United  States,”  and  is  probably 
unexcelled  by  any  woman  pianist.  She  is 
sponsor  for  an  exchange  competition 
among  young  pianists,  giving  Americans 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  Brazil  and  Brazil¬ 
ians  to  come  here. 

Two  young  Brazilian  pianists  of  great 
ability  were  heard  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  during 
1942-43.  They  were  Yara  Bernette,  who 
appeared  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1942,  and  Arnaldo  Estrella, 
who  excelled  especially  in  his  performance 
of  Camargo  Guarnieri’s  chamljer  music 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Composers  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York. 

\  third  pianist,  Egydio  de  Castro  e  Silva, 
who  was  awarded  the  Ditson  prize  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Music  in  the  spring  of  1943, 
returned  to  Brazil  by  way  of  Habana, 
Mexico,  and  Panama  in  order  to  present 
his  special  program  of  music  of  the 
.\mericas  in  those  cities. 

May  we  include  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 
among  our  Brazilian  guests?  His  personal 
visit  is  still  to  come,  but  he  is  heralded  by 
his  compositions,  an^  by  his  dynamic 
leadership  toward  a  more  robust  musical 
future.  His  music  reached  us  first  in  the 
early  1920’s,  when  the  International 
Composers  Guild  performed  his  works, 
and  in  the  1930’s  when  the  Pan  American 
.Association  of  Composers  included  his 
compositions  in  orchestral  concerts  in  the 
music  centers  of  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

It  was  nearly  six  years  ago  that  Noemi 
Bittencourt  played  Polichinello  and  Saudades 
das  Selvas  Brasileiras  at  a  concert  in  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  Two  years  later  the 
Schola  Cantorum  introduced  a  New  York 
audience  to  one  of  his  choros,  Rasga  o 
Coraqdo.  These  choros,  develojjed  from  an 


OLGA  COELHO 

She  sings  to  an  accompaniment  of  guitar  music 
arranged  and  played  by  herself. 
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of  the  East,  West,  and  South  have  made 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
has  been  called  the  most  significant 
American  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Elsie  Houston  sang  his  A'a  Paz 
do  Outono  and  Canqdo  do  Carreiro  in  New 
York,  and  in  Washington  his  Estrella  e 
Lua  J^ova,  Xango,  and  Mahoce  ce  Maha. 
Last  year  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  Desco- 
brimenlo  do  Brazil,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a  toccata. 
Gradually  we  are  beginning  to  have  some 
conception  of  a  power  that  ranges  from 
fluid  harmonies  and  nostalgic  moods  and 
pictures  to  sharp  accents  of  primitive 
force  and  color.  A  catalogue  of  Villa- 
Lobos’  compositions  is  about  to  be  printed 
by  the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Of  the  later  labors  of  this  artistic 
Hercules  we  can  have  no  such  direct  ex¬ 
perience;  distances  are  too  great.  But  here 
as  well  as  in  South  .America,  teachers  and 


composers  are  eagerly  studying  his  re¬ 
markable  achievements  in  mass  singing — 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  thousand  school 
children  welded  into  a  harmonious  instru¬ 
ment  to  render  the  European  and  early 
Brazilian  works  which  Villa-Lolx)s  him¬ 
self  has  arranged  for  this  gigantic  version 
of  choral  singing.*  And  two  years  ago 
the  Brazilian  leader  was  able  for  a  moment 
to  bring  his  musical  creed  to  the  North 
Americans  assembled  at  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  in  Milwaukee, 
when  he  spoke  to  them  over  a  two-way 
hook-up  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  de¬ 
scribed  his  work  with  the  huge  school 
choruses  as  “civico-musical,”  having  the 
double  motive  of  encouraging  love  of 
music  and  encouraging  love  of  country; 
and  he  urged  a  more  truly  American 
music,  more  typical  and  therefore  more 
universal. 

*  See  Bulletin,  November  1937,  p.  839,  and  “Bole- 
tm  Latino  Americano  de  Musica,"  April  1935,  pp. 
189-196. 


The  Library  of  American  Classics 

CARLOS  GARCIA-PRADA 

Director  of  Publications,  International  Institute  of  Ibero-American  Literature 


It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  study  of  and  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Ibero-American  letters 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  material.  There 
are  practically  no  biographies  and  bibli¬ 
ographies,  and  even  the  works  of  Ibero- 
American  writers  are  scattered  through 
magazines  and  newspapers,  or  in  out-of- 
print  books  which  are  very  difficult  to 
secure.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  literature  of  one  country — if  one  has 
the  privilege  of  living  in  it  and  coming 
into  contact  with  its  men  of  letters  and 


its  libraries — but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  serious  and  systematic  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  continent.  For 
this  reason,  the  International  Institute 
of  Ibero-American  Literature  has  under¬ 
taken  the  publication  of  a  Library  of 
American  Classics  (Biblioteca  de  Clasicos 
de  America).  This  Library  is,  and  will  be, 
broad  and  representative;  in  fact,  it  will 
be  a  true  literary  history,  for  its  volumes 
are  being  painstakingly  prepared  and 
edited  and  in  addition  to  carefully  chosen 
selections  they  will  contain  biographical 
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and  critical  studies  of  each  author,  with 
notes  and  bibliographies. 

The  Institute  calls  its  library  “Classics,” 
not  because  it  wishes  to  limit  itself  to  a 
narrow  or  one-sided  literary  criterion, 
but  rather  because  it  will  include  only 
the  most  noteworthy  writers  of  Ibero- 
America,  who  have  achieved  a  high  place 
as  explorers  and  guides  of  the  Ibero- 
.American  mind  and  who,  through  their 
new  contributions,  have  enriched  that 
mind,  revealing  its  essential  character¬ 
istics  and  giving  lasting  life  to  American 
ideas  and  emotions  by  expressing  them 
in  a  style  distinguished  by  originality, 
strength,  purity,  and  beauty. 

For  reasons  of  practical  convenience, 
the  Library  of  American  Classics  will 
comprise,  for  the  present,  some  hundred 
volumes  containing  the  works  of  authors 
who  had  died  or  who  had  won  renown  in 
the  continent  before  1940,  the  year  in 
which  publication  was  begun  with  Anto- 
logia  poetica,  a  selection  from  the  poems 
of  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada,  followed  by 
Prosas  y  versos  by  Jose  Asuncion  Silva 
(1942),  Sus  mejores  cuentos  by  Horacio 
Quiroga  (1943),  and  Flor  de  tradiciones 
by  Ricardo  Palma  (1943). 

Other  volumes  are  now  in  preparation. 
.As  circumstances  permit,  a  number  of 
authoritative  critics  of  the  Americas  and 
of  Spain  will  continue  editing  volumes  of 
works  by  the  following  authors,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  high  standard,  with  respect  to 
both  content  and  preparation,  already 
established  by  the  first  four  volumes, 
which  have  been  well  received  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  studious  public; 

Acevedo  Diaz;  Acosta;  Agustini;  Altamirano; 
Andrade;  Aranha;  Ar6valo  Martinez;  Asbaje, 
Juana  de;  Balbuena,  B.;  Barba  Jacob;  Batres 
Montufar;  Bello;  Bilbao;  Blest  Gana;  Bolivar; 
Camp)o;  Caro,  J.  E.;  Caro,  M.  A.;  Carrasquilla, 
T.;  Casal;  Castro  Alves;  Cuervo;  Cunha,  E.  de; 
Chocano;  Dario;  Diaz  del  Castillo;  Diaz  Mir6n; 
Diaz  Rodriguez;  Durao;  Echeverria;  Ercilla; 


Espejo;  Estrada;  Fernandez  de  Lizardi;  Gama, 

J.  B.  da;  Gamboa;  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  Inca; 
Gonzalez,  J.  V.;  Gonzalez  Prada  (prosas); 
Gonzalez  Suarez;  Gutierrez  Gonzdlez;  Gutierrez 
Nijera;  Heredia;  Hernandez,  J.;  Herrera  y 
Reissig;  Hostos;  Isaacs;  Jaimes  Freyre;  Landivar; 
Lastarria;  Lojjez  Portillo;  Lofjez  Velarde; 
Lugones;  Machado  de  Assis;  Mari&tegui;  Marmol; 
Marti;  Mera;  Mitre;  Montalvo;  Nervo;  Obligado; 
Ocantos;  Olavide  y  Jauregui;  Olmedo;  Othon; 
Oyuela;  Pardo  y  Aliaga;  Payr6;  Paz  Soldan; 
Peralta  y  Barnuevo;  Perez  Bonalde;  Pombo,  R.; 
Reyles;  Rivera;  Rodo;  the  Popul  Vuh;  Ruiz  de 
Alarcon;  Sanchez,  F.;  Sanin  Cano;  Sarmiento; 
Sierra;  Siguenza  y  Gongora;  Storni;  Suarez, 
M.  F.;  Torres,  C.  A.;  Urbaneja  Achelpohl; 
Valdelomar;  Valencia;  Vallejo,  C.;  Vallejo,  J.  J.; 
Varona;  Verissimo;  Vicuna  Mackenna;  Visconde 
de  Taunay;  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin;  and  others. 

The  Library  of  American  Classics  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  undertaking.  Of  continental  scope, 
it  requires  the  effort  of  many  scholars  and 
the  moral  and  financial  support  of  all 
those  who  love  Iljero-American  letters; 
and  especially  it  needs  the  support  of  the 
governments  and  cultural  institutions  of 
the  Americas.  Some  have  already  very 
generously  offered  and  given  such  sup¬ 
port;  others  will  undoubtedly  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  About  forty  libraries  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  are  now 
sustaining  subscriljers  of  the  Institute  and 
about  sixty  professors  in  North  and  South 
America  are  already  sustaining  members. 

The  repute  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Ibero-American  Literature- — an  organi¬ 
zation  of  purely  cultural  scopie — and  its 
high  ideals  are  a  full  guarantee  that,  given 
the  effort  of  many  and  the  support  of  all, 
the  Library  of  American  Classics  will  in 
the  not  distant  future  become  a  reality,  to 
the  glory  of  I  loero- American  letters  and 
the  good  of  every  one  who  loves,  studies, 
and  teaches  them  and  who  looks  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  bond  of  spiritual 
union  among  the  nations  of  Ibero-America. 

Not  a  single  volume  of  the  American 
Classics  should  be  lacking  in  either  public 
or  private  libraries  of  this  continent.  An 
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earnest  call  is  made,  therefore,  to  govern¬ 
ments,  colleges  and  universities,  academies 
and  study  centers,  and  the  public  in 
general,  to  coojjerate  with  the  Institute 
in  completing  the  publication  of  the 
Library.  The  mere  purchase  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  which  it  issues  is  an  efficient  form  of 
cooperation.  An  even  better  form  is  to 
become  a  memlier  of  or  subscriljer  to  the 
Institute,  by  sending  to  its  treasurer  (Miss 
Nina  Lee  Weisinger,  University  of  Te.xas, 
Austin,  Texas),  the  annual  dues  of  ten 
dollars.  This  entitles  the  member  or 
subscriljer  to  receive  not  only  the  volumes 
of  the  Classics  but  also  all  the  publications 
of  the  Institute,  including  the  Revista 
Iberoamericana,  which  is  published  three 
times  a  year  in  volumes  of  alxjut  250  pages 


each,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  and 
spread  of  Ibero-.4merican  literature. 

The  Library  of  .American  Classics,  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  standards  of  good 
taste,  Ijeauty,  and  intellectual  honesty, 
without  exclusivism  of  any  kind,  will 
without  doubt  lie  a  worthy  monument  to 
the  authors  whom  it  desires  to  honor. 
Likewise  it  will  demonstrate  that  Il^ero- 
America  jxissesses  a  rich  and  \aried  liter¬ 
ature,  worthy  of  an  enviable  place  among 
the  noblest  literatures  of  the  world.  The 
Library’s  range  covers  diverse  literary 
fields — poetry,  the  novel,  short  stories, 
essays,  and  dramatic  works — and  it  will  be 
at  once  a  literary  history  of  Itjero-America 
and  the  fiest  bibliographical  guide  to  its 
study. 


Bolivia  in  Nativist  Literature 

CARLOS  ACUNA 


Bolivia,  because  of  its  physical  compass, 
is  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  indigenous 
literary  art  in  America. 

The  central  geographic  position  that  it 
occupies  on  the  continent;  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  with  room  for  all  climates,  from 
the  desolate  Andine  plateau  of  which  its 
great  contemporary  novelist  Adolfo  Costa 
du  Reis  has  said,  “The  puna  is  the  sadness 
of  humanity,  which  has  fallen  little  by  little 
to  dust,”  to  the  smiling  temperate  valleys 
at  La  Paz,  Sucre,  and  Cochabamba,  so 
like  the  Santiago  valley  in  Chile;  the  rich 
tropical  farm  soils  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra;  the  luxuriant  forests  which  cover 
all  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes;  the 
burning  lands  of  Tarija  and  El  Chaco  to 
the  south — all  these  combine  to  form  a 

Translated  from  “Kollasuyo,"  La  Paz,  August  1942. 


marvelous  country  of  snows,  of  .\ndine 
lakes  on  whose  banks  civilizations  like  that 
of  Tiahuanacu  flourished  a  thousand  years 
ago,  of  wonder  minerals,  of  rubber  planta¬ 
tions,  and  of  oil  wells,  and  of  the  most 
varied  crops  and  products  of  a  nature 
which  possesses  every  color  displayed  in 
the  American  landscape. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  traveler’s  first  impres¬ 
sion  when  he  enters  the  country  by  one  of 
its  principal  international  routes,  crossing 
the  bleak  rim  of  its  snowy  mountains  to 
reach  the  happy  valleys  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  cities  many  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  one¬ 
sided  legend  of  a  Bolivia  shut  in  on  the 
plateau,  bare  of  vegetation,  lacking  the 
graces  of  agriculture,  with  a  desolate 
landscape  symbolized  by  the  llama  whose 
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l^ravc  composure  seems  reflected  in  the 
features  of  the  Aymara  or  the  Quechua. 
But  Bolivia  is  not  this  alone,  even  though 
this  may  be  its  salient  characteristic. 

.\fter  the  Spanish  conquest  Alto  Peru, 
as  it  was  first  called,  was  one  of  the  richest 
trading  centers  under  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  mountain  of  Potosi  alone  produced 
more  than  two  billion  dollars’  w’orth  of 
silver;  and  the  terrible  slavery  of  the 
mita  system  of  labor,  by  which  the  natives 
were  forced  to  work  as  much  as  36  hours 
at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  lives 
of  eight  million  Indian  victims  of  that 
brutal  exploitation. 

That  wealth  explains  the  sumptuousness 
which  bears  everlasting  witness  to  it  in 
the  marvelous  stone  architecture  of  the 
famous  church  of  San  Lorenzo  de  Potosi, 
whose  gorgeous  portico  was  carved  by 
the  incomparable  Quechua  artist  Jose 
Kondori  and  his  assistants,  in  sixteen 
years  of  work,  from  1728  to  1744.  Potosi 
is  studded  with  splendid  mansions,  such 
as  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Olavi; 
and  other  cities  show  similar  specimens  of 
the  stone  filigree  of  the  period,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  church  of  San  Francisco  in 
La  Paz,  the  patio  of  the  Count  of  Diez  de 
Medina  in  the  same  capital,  and  many 
others  carved  in  stone  by  Quechua 
sculptors  who  testified  to  the  artistic 
independence  of  America  in  these  old 
samples  of  a  characteristic  Hispano-Inca 
style. 

Angel  Guido,  the  Argentine  author  of 
Redescubrimiento  de  America  en  el  Arte, 
attributes  a  special  significance  to  the 
great  Quechua  artist  Jose  Kondori.  That 
illustrious  Indian  carried  in  his  soul  the 
defiance  of  the  conquered  race,  and  his 
spirit  wept  for  the  mita  workers  sacrificed 
in  the  caverns  of  the  mines;  he  carved 
in  the  stone  of  the  cathedral  portico  an 
everlasting  song  with  a  theme  of  revindica¬ 
tion,  the  same  breath  of  challenge  and 


paganism  that  animates  many  details  of 
the  work  of  those  great  artists,  chained  to 
the  yoke  of  a  labor  in  which  their  genius 
could  not  reach  out  at  will,  whom  we 
know  as  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo. 
Thus  Kondori,  unnoticed  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  flouted  the  conventions  of  Catholic 
art  by  carving  on  the  portico  of  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  the  sun  and  moon  motifs 
of  his  racial  mythology;  and  in  place  of 
angels  Indians  act  as  caryatids — las 
indidtides,  Guido  calls  them,  seeing  in  this 
a  determined  refusal  to  imitate  the 
Spanish  or  the  European,  a  protest  of 
Kondori’s  rebellious  genius,  forerunner  of 
Americanist  art. 

A  Bolivian  critic  names  twelve  books 
as  introduction  to  the  authentic  literature 
of  his  country.  They  are:  Juan  de  la 
Rosa,  the  famous  novel  by  Nataniel 
Aguirre;  Los  Ultimos  Dias  Coloniales,  by 
Gabriel  Rene  Moreno;  Tradiciones  Potosinas, 
by  Julio  L.  Jaimes;  Castalia  Barbara,  by 
Ricardo  Jaimes  Freire;  La  Candidatura  de 
Rojas,  by  Armando  Chiiveches;  Scherzos, 
by  Franz  Tamayo;  Raza  de  Bronce,  that 
substantial  book  by  Alcides  Argiiedas, 
which  marks  an  epoch;  Itinerario  Espiritual 
de  Bolivia,  by  Jose  Eduardo  Guerra;  El 
Macizo  Boliviano,  by  Jaime  Mendoza; 
Estampas  Bolivianos,  by  Gustavo  Adolfo 
Otero;  Sangre  de  Mestizos,  by  Agusto 
Cespedes;  and  Historia  de  la  Novela  Boliv¬ 
iano,  by  Augusto  Guzman. 

Lists  as  limited  as  this  one  are  generally 
arbitrary  and  liable  to  omissions  and  over¬ 
sights;  therefore  we  reproduce  the  above 
only  as  a  point  of  reference.  And  w’hen 
one  is  collecting  facts  about  Bolivia, 
mention  must  be  made  of  works  as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  of  the  wise  Agustin 
Aspiazu;  those  of  the  French  geographer 
Alcides  D’Orbigny;  the  German  Pos- 
nansky’s  book  Una  Metropoli  prehistorica 
en  la  America  del  Sur;  and  the  writings  of 
the  modern  authors  Manuel  Vicente 
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Ballivian,  Villamil  de  Rada,  and  Belisario 
Diaz  Romero,  who  wrote  Tiahuanacu  y  la 
America  Primitiva,  etc. 

On  the  Indian,  the  chief  factor  in  an 
understanding  of  Bolivia,  there  are  such 
informative  books  as  Bautista  Saavedra’s 
El  Ayllu,  Franz  Tamayo’s  CreaciSn  de  la 
Pedagogta  J^actonal,  and  Figura  y  Caracter 
del  Indio,  by  Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero. 

Within  the  panorama  of  nativist  litera¬ 
ture,  which  throughout  the  continent  has 
recently  been  giving  us  the  true  artistic 
picture  of  America,  and  which  will 
probably  be  the  only  kind  to  survive, 
Alcides  Argviedas  may  be  said  to  be  the 
pioneer,  with  his  Raza  de  Bronce,  a  novel 
of  the  Aymara  Indian  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  When  his  book  appeared, 
La  Voragine,  Doha  Barbara,  and  Don 
Segundo  Sombra,^  cornerstones  of  regional 
South  American  literature,  had  not  yet 
been  published. 

The  Bolivian  novel  of  today  is  character¬ 
ized,  according  to  an  authoritative  critic, 
by  an  evident  preoccupation  with  the 
Indian.  Thus,  while  Argiiedas  seeks  the 
source  of  art  in  the  Aymara,  Alberto 
Ostria  Gutierrez,  who  is  more  a  short-story' 
writer  than  a  novelist,  shows  profound 
understanding  of  the  Quechua  Indian, 
who  appears  as  the  central  figure,  wearing 
the  yoke  of  the  exploiters,  in  the  brilliant 
stories  of  Rosario  de  Leyendas.  By  the  same 
author  is  La  Casa  de  la  Abiiela.  Perhaps 
the  distinguished  diplomat  will  publish 
a  new  book  of  stories  in  Chile. 

The  traditional  mining  region  of  Potosi 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  various 
authors;  thus  in  Tierras  del  Potosi,  by 
Jaime  Mendoza,  we  have  a  heart-rend¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  hardships  of  the  native 
harnessed  to  the  laborious  toil  of  the  mine. 

I  By  the  Colombian  Jose  Eustacio  Rivera,  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  RSmulo  Gallegos  and  the  Argentine  Ricardo 
Guiraldes  respectively.  These  novels  have  been  translated 
into  English,  the  first  under  the  title  efi  “  The  Vortex,” 
the  others  under  their  original  names. — Editor. 


Alberto  de  Villegas,  who  met  an  untimely 
death  in  the  Chaco  war,  left  La  Campana 
de  Plata,  which  brings  before  us  the  life  of 
that  old  mining  city;  and  Manuel 
Frontaura  Argandoha  has  published  in  the 
press  of  Santiago  El  Precursor,  a  \  igorous 
presentation  of  a  nobleman  and  of  life  in 
the  \Jlla  Imperial  of  Potosi  in  the  17th 
century. 

Another  of  the  great  figures  in  Bolivian 
literature  today  is  Adolfo  Costa  du  Reis, 
long  in  the  diplomatic  service;  although  he 
was  educated  from  his  earliest  years  in 
Europe  and  writes  in  French,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  devoted  lovers  of  his  native  land. 
In  his  lx)ok  La  Hantise  de  I  Or  he  narrates 
v'arious  episodes  of  the  dramatic  life  of  the 
mines;  and  in  Terres  Embrasees  he  has  laid 
his  scene  in  the  Chaco.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  Huanchaca  and  other  works  of 
nativist  flavor. 

Exploitation  of  rubber  inspired  Jaime 
Mendoza,  mentioned  above,  to  write  his 
Pdginas  Barbaras,  and  Diomedes  de  Pereira 
his  novel  Caucho.  The  same  author  also 
wrote  El  Valle  del  Sol  and  La  Trama  de 
Oro,  which  are  remarkable  descriptions  of 
Bolivian  scenery. 

Alfredo  Flores,  in  his  beautiful  novel 
La  Virgen  de  las  Siete  Calles,  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably  in  depicting  the  life  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  region. 

Abel  Alarcon  calls  back  the  past  of  the 
Indian  in  his  book  of  legends  .dn/?  la  Corte 
de  Tahuar  Huacac;  Julio  Aquiles  Munguia’s 
novel  Kori  Marka  describes  the  Tiahuanacu 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  in  a  fantastic  but 
absorbing  vision;  Victor  M.  Ibanez,  in 
his  books  Chachapuma  and  Aukakallu,  tells 
some  ancient  tales  of  the  Aymara  Indians. 

The  same  preoccupation  with  native  life 
appears  in  various  books  by  writers  of  the 
new  generation,  such  as  Hugo  Blyn’s  La 
Puna,  and  Carlos  Medinaceli’s  La  Chaska- 
hahui  and  Adela;  in  Coca  and  Kamaques,  by 
Raul  Botelho  Gosalvez;  in  Encrucijadas, 
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by  Fernando  Iturralde;  in  El  Sol  Se  Iba 
.  ,  .  by  J.  Felipe  Costas  Argiiedas,  and 
in  many  others. 

The  conflict  with  Paraguay  brought 
forth  a  veritable  cycle  of  literature,  show¬ 
ing  once  again  that  suffering  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  art.  Thus  wc  have 
Eduardo  Anze  Matienzo,  with  El  Martirio 
de  un  Civilizado;  Oscar  Cerruto,  with 
Aluvion  de  Fuego;  Luis  Toro  Ramallo,  who 
is  living  in  Chile,  with  Chaco  and  Cutimuncu, 
published  in  that  country,  as  was  his 
novel  of  life  in  Santiago,  Ahumada  75; 
Porfirio  Diaz  Machicao,  with  Los  In- 
vencibles;  and  Prisionero  de  Guerra,  by 
Augusto  Guzman,  who  had  already 
published  the  successful  regional  novel 
La  Sima  Fecunda,  etc. 

We  could  not  include  in  one  short  paper 
the  whole  panorama  of  Bolivian  prose  or 
the  nation’s  poetry,  with  its  glorious 
lyric  trinity  of  Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre, 
Gregorio  Reynolds,  and  Franz  Tamayo. 
Neither  could  we  touch  upon  the  short 
story;  an  official  anthology  of  this  form 


has  been  published  by  Raul  Botelho 
Gosalvez,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  includes  in  its 
first  series  tales  by  Juan  Francisco  Bed- 
regal,  Augusto  Cespedes,  Adolfo  Costa  du 
Reis,  Porfirio  Diaz  Machicao,  Alfredo 
Flores,  Carlos  Medinaceli,  Alberto  Ostria 
Gutierrez,  Carlos  Oropeza,  Ignacio  Pru- 
dencio  Bustillo,  and  Alberto  Sanchez. 
Critics  say  that  this  selection  still  does 
not  cover  the  whole  picture  of  national 
life,  or  rather  of  regional  life;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  second  series,  already 
announced,  may  complete  it. 

Thus  we  have  confined  ourselves  in 
these  lines  to  a  consideration  of  what  is 
most  representative  of  the  indigenous 
literary'  movement  of  Bolivia,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  rich  in  works  and  authors 
of  merit,  whose  reputation  is  already 
spreading  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
mountains;  because,  as  Gide  says,  only 
those  literatures  that  are  deeply  national 
can  rise  to  the  plane  of  the  univ'ersal. 


The  First  Steam  Railways 
of  Latin  America 

J.  FRED  RIPPY 

Professor  of  American  History,  The  University  of  Chicago 


Although  actual  building  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways  came  slowly  in  Latin  America,  proj¬ 
ects  for  this  new  type  of  transportation 
began  to  be  considered  with  great  prompt¬ 
ness.  Peru’s  first  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  steam  railway  was  signed  in 
1834,  Cuba’s  in  1835,  Colombia’s  in  1836, 
Mexico’s  in  1837,  and  Brazil’s  in  1839 — 


and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  world’s 
first  steam  railroads  began  operation  in 
1829  (England)  and  1830  (United  States). 
Contracts  were  signed  for  the  building  of 
such  railways  in  five  more  Latin  American 
countries — Chile,  Honduras,  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela — during  the 
20  years  following  1839;  but  actual  con- 
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struction  was  begun  in  only  two  countries 
of  the  region  before  1850,  and  by  1860 
railway  building  had  been  started  in  only 
eight.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
had  more  than  30,000  miles  of  railroads  in 
operation,  while  the  British  Isles  had  more 
than  10,000.  The  majority  of  the  world’s 
railways  were  built  by  engineers  and 
technicians  of  those  two  nations,  and 
many  of  their  activities  were  centered  in 
Latin  America  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  first  steam  railways  of  Latin  America 
were  built  in  Cuba.  That  colony,  which 
in  many  respects  was  abused  and  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Spain,  had  in  operation  almost 
three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  before  a 
single  mile  was  built  elsewhere  in  the 
region — a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  splendid  adaptation  of  Cuban  soil  and 


climate  to  the  growth  of  sugarcane,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  and  by  the  deep  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
island.  At  the  end  of  1859  some  425  miles 
of  railway  were  functioning  in  Cuba,  more 
mileage  than  existed  in  all  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  at  that  date. 

Cuba’s  first  steam  railroad  was  the  Ha- 
bana  Railway,  the  construction  of  which 
was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  government  in  1835.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  w'ith  a  big 
celebration  in  Bejucal.  which  it  reached 
before  the  end  of  1837.  It  was  then 
seventeen  miles  long,  and  the  next  year 
it  arrived  at  Guines,  forty-five  miles  from 
Habana.  By  1849  it  had  reached  Uni6n, 
seventy-seven  miles  southeast  of  the  Cuban 
capital;  and  by  that  time  two  branches 
with  a  total  length  of  some  thirty-five  ad- 


Cuba’s  first  steam  railway  was  started  in  1835  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  colonial  government 
Seventeen  miles  of  the  road  were  opened  to  the  public  in  1837,rthe'first'in  Latin  America. 
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ditional  miles  had  been  completed.  This 
railroad  was  financed  by  British  capital, 
but  it  was  constructed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Alfred  Cruger,  a  civil  engineer 
from  the  United  States.  The  labor  crews 
consisted  mainly  of  Irish  and  Spanish  im¬ 
migrants  (gallfgos)  and  Negro  slaves.  In 
1842  the  road  was  sold  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  residents  of  Habana. 

Pioneer  efforts  to  build  railroads  in  Mex¬ 
ico  achieved  little  success.  Naturally 
enough,  a  railway  from  \'eracruz  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City  was  the  first  to  be  attempted. 
Hall  J.  Kelly,  an  eccentric  Boston  schcx)l- 
master,  was  the  first  to  suggest  such  a  rail¬ 
way.  He  discussed  the  subject  in  1833 
with  the  United  States  consul  and  others 
in  the  Mexican  capital,  while  he  was  there 
on  his  way  to  Oregon.  The  contract  of 
1837,  signed  by  the  Mexican  government 


with  Francisco  Arrillaga,  a  Veracruz  mer¬ 
chant,  proved  futile.  Concessions  made  to 
other  Mexicans  in  1842  and  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  resulted  in  the  construction  of  only 
some  twenty  miles  by  the  end  of  the  1850’s. 
Begun  at  Veracruz,  this  railroad  did  not 
reach  Mexico  City  until  1873.  Most  of  it 
was  built  by  British  and  United  States 
engineers. 

Two  other  short  lines  were  constructed 
in  Mexico  before  1860.  One  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Mexican  promoters  under  a 
contract  dated  August  2,  1855,  and  was 
intended  to  be  an  interoceanic  railway  run¬ 
ning  from  V’^eracruz  to  Acapulco.  Starting 
work  in  Mexico  City,  the  promoters  man¬ 
aged  to  build  only  three  and  a  half  miles 
extending  from  the  capital  to  Guadelupe- 
Hidalgo.  This  line  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  January  11,  1857.  Its  construction  was 


THE  FIRST  CHILEAN  LOCOMOTIVE 

Chile,  which  was  the  first  of  the  independent  countries  of  Latin  American  to  show  real  enthusiasm  for 
railways,  had  one  completed  and  two  others  beg^n  by  1860. 
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supervised  by  Robert  B.  Gorsuch,  a  New 
York  engineer.  The  third  pioneer  railway 
linked  Mexico  City  with  Tacubaya,  only 
four  miles  away.  Built  by  George  L. 
Hammaken,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  formally  opened  on  January  1.  1858. 

The  Honduras  contract  of  1853  with 
Ephraim  George  Squier  called  for  the 
building  of  a  railway  across  that  country 
from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Pacific;  but 
Squier  lost  his  concession  a  few  years 
later  after  having  made  an  expensive 
survey.  He  was  unable  either  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  construction. 

Colombia’s  first  railroad,  and  Panama’s 
as  well,  was  a  line  some  forty-seven  miles 
long  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It 
was  begun  in  May  1850,  under  a  contract 
granted  two  years  before  to  the  Panama 
Railway  Company,  a  New  York  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  by  ^Villiam  H.  Aspinwall, 
Samuel  Chauncey,  and  John  L.  Stephens. 
The  initial  contract  for  the  road,  the  one 


of  1836  assigned  to  Charles  Biddle  of 
Philadelphia — brother  of  the  more  famous 
Nicholas  Biddle — had  turned  out  to  be 
futile.  The  railroad  was  opened  in  sec¬ 
tions,  the  first  of  them,  eight  miles,  in 
November  1851.  Begun  at  Col6n  (then 
called  Aspinwall),  it  finally  reached 
Panama  City  on  January  27,  1855. 
George  M.  Totten,  John  C.  Trautwine, 
J.  L.  Baldwin,  and  J.  C.  Campbell  were 
the  construction  engineers.  The  common 
laborers,  w'ho  suffered  severely  from  humid 
heat,  insect  plagues,  and  tropical  fevers, 
had  been  brought  in  from  Colombia’s 
Magdalena  Valley  and  from  China, 
Hindustan,  and  Jamaica.  The  death  rate 
was  enormous. 

In  Peru  three  railways  were  completed 
during  the  1850’s.  First  to  be  finished  was 
the  line  from  Callao  to  Lima,  a  little  less 
than  nine  miles  long.  The  contract  of 
1834,  already  mentioned,  had  been 
awarded  to  an  Englishman  named  Thomas 
Gill.  Another  went  to  William  Wheel- 
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wright  of  Massachusetts  in  1847;  but  the 
railway  was  finally  built  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  Chilean  named  Pedro 
Gonzalez  Candamo  and  a  Peruvian  named 
Vicente  Oyagiie,  who  employed  English 
engineers  and  prison  labor.  Construction 
started  in  June  1850,  the  first  locomotive 
reached  Lima  on  May  17,  1851,  and  the 
railroad  was  opened  to  traffic  the  following 

J'lly- 

Peru's  second  railway,  the  line  between 
.\rica  and  Tacna  in  the  far  south,  was 
built  under  the  management  of  an  English 
merchant  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Hegan; 
but  the  construction  engineer  was  Walton 
Evans  of  New  York.  This  railroad,  about 
thirty-nine  miles  long,  was  finished  on 


June  30,  1856,  and  formally  opened  to 
traffic  on  January  1,  1857.  Apparently 
Chinese  labor  was  employed  in  grading 
and  in  laying  the  ties  and  rails.  The  third 
Peruvian  line  of  the  1850's  ran  from  Lima 
to  Chorrillos,  a  coastal  settlement  eight 
miles  from  the  capital.  It  was  constructed 
by  English  engineers  and  Chinese  contract 
labor.  Begun  late  in  1856  under  the 
management  of  Barreda  Brothers,  a  Peru¬ 
vian  firm,  it  was  opened  to  traffic  on 
November  7,  1856. 

Chile  was  the  first  of  the  independent 
countries  of  Latin  America  to  evince 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  railways.  One 
Chilean  railroad  was  finished  and  two  were 
begun  by  1860.  The  first  railway  of  any 
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Reproduced  from  New  Encland  Macasine 


HENRY  MEIGGS 

This  great  railway  builder  is  known  throughout 
North  and  South  America.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  State  in  1811  and  later  moved  to  San 
Francisco.  His  most  celebrated  railway  under¬ 
taking  was  the  Oroya  Railway  in  Peru,  but  he 
was  active  also  in  railway  construction  in  Chile. 

length  in  South  America  was  the  line 
between  the  Chilean  seaport  of  Caldera 
and  the  mining  village  of  Copiapo,  a  little 
over  fifty  miles  inland.  Its  leading  pro¬ 
moter  was  William  Wheelwright,  who 
imported  his  technicians  from  the  United 
States,  Allan  and  Alexander  Campbell 
prominent  among  them.  The  contract  for 
this  pioneer  road  was  dated  November  20, 
1849;  construction  was  begun  in  March 
of  the  next  year,  and  the  road  was  formally 
opened  to  traffic  as  far  as  Copiapo  at  the 
beginning  of  1852.  Further  extensions 
were  made  by  the  Campbells  and  Walton 
Evans  in  1854-55,  so  that  the  railway  was 
almost  a  hundred  miles  long  at  the  close  of 
the  latter  year. 

In  the  meantime,  Allan  Campbell  had 
been  employed  by  Wheelwright  to  make 
surveys  for  a  railroad  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago;  but  Wheelwright  did  not 
succeed  in  building  this  line.  He  obtained 


a  contract  from  the  Chilean  government 
but  was  unable  to  raise  the  funds.  Con¬ 
struction  was  started  under  Chilean  man¬ 
agement  in  1852 — and  after  nine  years  of 
eflbrt  only  the  thirty-five  miles  between 
Valparaiso  and  Quillota  were  opened  to 
traffic.  The  chief  construction  engineers 
were  George  Maughan  and,  after  his 
death,  William  Lloyd,  both  Englishmen. 

The  second  of  the  Chilean  railroads 
begun  but  not  completed  during  this 
decade  was  the  line  running  southward 
from  Santiago  to  the  Maule  River.  Its 
construction  was  initiated  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  company  organized  in  1855 
and  composed  of  Chileans.  Most  of  the 
engineers  employed  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Walton  Evans,  Joseph  A. 
Bernard,  Edward  C.  Dubois,  Charles  F. 
Hillman,  and  several  others.  The  road 
reached  the  Maip6  River,  a  little  more 
than  seventeen  miles  from  Santiago,  in 
1858;  then  a  remarkable  railway  builder 
named  Henry  Meiggs  took  charge,  finish¬ 
ing  thirty-five  miles  in  less  than  two  years  ! 
and  extending  the  road  to  San  Fernando, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Santiago,  by  1862.  I 
Obtaining  a  contract  on  September  14,  r 
1861,  to  complete  the  Valparaiso-Santiago 
line,  he  also  finished  that  road,  which  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1863,  Meiggs  having  built  and  ! 
equipped  over  eighty  miles  of  this  railway 
in  two  years!  At  the  end  of  1862  he  had 
under  his  direction  a  working  force  of  9,1 51 
men,  more  than  9,000  of  them  Chileans 
and  the  rest  mainly  technical  experts  from 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  Italy.  Sixty- two  were  j 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  five  of  them  ! 
construction  engineers.  Meiggs  made  him¬ 
self  famous  by  his  energy,  tact,  and  ability  i 
to  dramatize  the  importance  of  railroads. 

A  few  years  later  he  won  eternal  renown  j 
by  his  railway  achievements  in  Peru. 

.Argentina’s  first  railroad,  the  only  one  ; 
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Started  there  before  1860,  was  a  short  line 
of  some  fifteen  miles  extending  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Moron.  The  concession 
for  this  railway  was  awarded  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires  to  Argentine  and 
British  residents  of  that  city  in  January 
1854.  Construction  was  begun  early  the 
next  year  under  the  supervision  of  an 
English  civil  engineer  named  William 
Bragg;  most  of  the  manual  laborers  were 
imported  from  the  British  Isles.  The  first 
seven  miles  were  opiened  to  traffic  in 
August  1857;  the  rest,  two  years  later. 

.\t  least  two  other  Argentine  railroad 
contracts  were  negotiated  during  this 
decade,  both  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  1854  Edward  A.  Hopkins,  then 
conspicuous  because  of  his  steamships  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  system  and  his  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  in  Paraguay,  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  build  a  railway  from  Buenos 
Aires  through  the  suburbs  of  Palermo, 
Belgrano,  and  San  Fernando;  but  little  or 
nothing  was  accomplished.  The  next 
year  William  Wheelwright  received  the 
first  railway  concession  granted  by  the 


national  government  of  Argentina,  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  build  a  long  railroad 
extending  all  the  way  from  Rosario  to 
to  Cdrdoba.  Although  Allan  Campbell 
made  surveys  for  the  line,  lack  of  capital 
delayed  construction  until  after  1860. 
Wheelwright  already  was  dreaming  of  a 
railway  across  the  lofty  Andes,  extending 
from  the  end  of  the  Caldera-Copiapo  Rail¬ 
way  through  Cordoba  to  Rosario,  and  had 
employed  North  American  surveyors  to 
examine  the  route. 

Work  was  undertaken  in  1854  on  the 
only  railway  that  was  to  be  built  in 
Paraguay  for  many  years.  Surveys  were 
made  by  British  experts  employed  by 
President  Carlos  Antonio  L6pez,  and  con¬ 
struction  was  begun  under  the  supervision 
of  a  British  engineer  by  the  name  of 
Padison  in  1859.  Starting  at  Asuncion, 
the  rails  reached  Paraguari,  forty-five 
miles  away,  in  1861 — and  there  the  road 
stopped  until  1885. 

Construction  was  started  on  five  Brazilian 
railroads  during  the  1850’s.  The  first  to 
be  planned  was  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  IN  SOUTHERN  PERU 
Three  shorty  railways  were  opened  in  Peru  in  the  1850’s.  The  first  connected  Callao  with  Lima;  the 
^second,  Chorrillos  and  Lima;  and  the  third,  in  the  far  south,  Arica  and  Tacna. 
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Railway  designed  to  connect  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  the  important  provinces  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais.  The  first 
contract  for  its  construction  was  awarded 
to  Thomas  Cochrane,  a  British  subject,  on 
June  1,  1839.  He  associated  with  himself 
in  the  enterprise  another  Englishman  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Pentland,  and  a  few 
Brazilians;  but  he  held  the  contract  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  without  building  a 
mile  of  railroad.  Construction  was  not 
actually  begun  until  June  11,  1855,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Brazilian  company 
organized  by  the  efforts  of  Viscount  Rio 
Bonito,  Caetano  de  Almeida,  and  others, 
who  obtained  a  contract  which  included  a 
government  guaranty  of  seven  percent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  first 
thirty  miles,  built  under  the  supervision  of 
a  British  engineer  named  Whittaker,  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  1858;  and  then 
engineers — Charles  F.  M.  Garrett  and  the 
Ellison  brothers— were  called  in  from  the 
United  States  to  continue  construction 
through  the  mountains. 

This  was  not,  however,  Brazil’s  pioneer 
railway.  The  first  railroad  actucdly  opened 
to  traffic  in  Brazil  was  a  part  of  the  line 
intended  to  connect  the  nation’s  capital 
with  the  royal  mountain  resort  of  Petro- 
polis  a  little  more  than  fifteen  miles  away. 
The  first  section,  built  across  a  swampy 
coasted  jungle  at  great  cost  in  lives  of 
workers,  began  operation  in  April  1854. 
Only  nine  miles  long  at  that  time,  it  had 
been  constructed  under  the  management  of 
a  brilliant  Brazilian  promoter  named 
Ireneo  Evangelista  de  Souza,  Baron  and 
later  Viscount  Maua,  with  the  Englishman 
William  Bragg  as  chief  engineer.  It  was 
many  years  before  the  track  was  laid  up 
the  mountainside  to  Petropolis. 

The  other  three  Brazilian  railroads  of  the 
1850’s  w'ere  in  the  provinces  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Baia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Although 
small  sums  of  Brazilian  money  were 
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invested  in  them  and  a  few  Brazilian 
engineers  took  part  in  their  construction, 
they  were  built  mainly  by  British  capital 
and  British  engineers.  Their  total  length 
in  1863  was  hardly  more  than  180  miles; 
but  even  so  Brazil  ranked  next  to  Cuba  and 
Chile  in  railway  mileage  in  1 860.  English¬ 
men  made  surveys  for  the  famous  Santos 
Railway  in  the  late  1850’s;  but  construc¬ 
tion  on  this  line  was  not  started  until  1862. 

In  Venezuela  the  United  States  firm 
of  Flanagan,  Bradley,  and  Clark,  in 
association  with  \’cnezuelans,  formed  a 
railway  company  which  was  awarded, 
in  1859,  a  contract  to  build  a  railroad 
connecting  Caracas  and  Peiare,  a  town 
some  seven  miles  to  the  southeast.  Al¬ 
though  a  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this 
line  was  constructed,  it  appears  that  it  was 
not  put  in  operation.  The  next  few'  years 
were  a  very  disorderly  period  in  Venezue¬ 
lan  history. 

In  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  Colombia  (except 
for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama),  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala, 
the  railway  epoch  did  not  begin  until 
the  1870’s.  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and  Bolivia,  the  steam 
locomotives  did  not  arrive  until  the  1880’s 
and  1890’s.  The  delay  was  caused  by 
revolutions  and  scarcity  of  capital.  In 
these  countries,  however,  the  story  was  the 
same  as  in  those  where  railways  arrived 
earlier.  Their  railroads  were  built  mainly 
by  the  British  and  the  Yankees,  although 
some  contributions  were  made  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  French,  and  other  Europeans. 

The  building  of  the  early  steam  railways 
of  Latin  America  is  an  important  episode 
in  the  international  migration  of  capital, 
technology,  and  large-scale  business  man¬ 
agement.  A  good  deal  of  native  capital 
was  invested  in  Cuban,  Argentine,  and 
Chilean  railroads,  and  some  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  first  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  and 
Mexican  railways  was  also  native.  The 
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short  line  in  Paraguay  was  financed  wholly 
by  the  Paraguayan  government;  but  the 
capital  for  Colombia’s  Panama  Railroad 
was  entirely  foreign.  At  first,  the  sur¬ 
veyors,  the  construction  engineers,  the 
locomotive  engineers,  and  the  train  crews 
were  composed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners 
in  all  the  countries;  and  in  most  countries 
even  the  common  laborers  employed  in 
building  the  tracks  were  largely  immi¬ 
grants.  The  Latin  Americans,  however, 
made  some  progress  during  the  period  in 
the  management  of  railway  finance  and 
in  the  building  and  operation  of  railroads. 
Later,  of  course,  they  made  further  prog¬ 
ress;  but  it  was  many  years  before  they 
owned,  managed,  and  operated  their 


railway  systems,  although  some  made  more 
rapid  advances  than  others. 

Because  of  topography  or  tropical  cli¬ 
mate  and  disease  some  of  the  early  Latin 
American  railroads  were  difficult  to  build. 
In  the  construction  of  others — such  as 
those  of  Cuba,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay, 
the  short  railroads  around  Lima,  and  the 
line  running  southward  from  Santiago, 
Chile — no  serious  obstacles  w’ere  con¬ 
fronted.  Lack  of  coal  for  fuel  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  all  the  countries;  in  Argentina  and 
parts  of  Chile  and  Peru  wood  also  was 
scarce.  Many  of  the  early  railways  were 
narrow-gauge  with  light  equipment. 

The  cultural  aspects  of  the  new  trans¬ 
port  technology  were  not  fully  evident  in 


RAILWAY  BETWEEN  SANTOS  AND  S.AO  PAULO 
This  railway  brings  products  from  the  rich  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  port  of  Santos  for  export. 
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Latin  America  in  the  1850’s.  Except  in 
Cuba  and  perhaps  in  Chile,  the  mileage 
was  still  too  limited  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  life  of  the  people.  It  was  already 
becoming  clear,  however,  that  the  new 
means  of  transportation,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  toil  required  in  construction,  would 
lighten  the  burdens  of  man  and  Ijeast, 
save  time,  lower  travel  and  shipping  costs, 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  natural 
resources.  Although  owners  of  oxcarts  and 
baggage  mules  and  those  able  to  control 
the  lalx)r  of  peon  porters  might  denounce 
the  new  machines,  many  people  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  Latin  America  were  Ijecoming 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  age. 


The  moving  of  the  first  spade  of  dirt  on 
each  line  and  the  opening  of  each  section 
to  traffic  were  usually  accompanied  by 
feasts,  oratory,  music,  poetry,  and  dancing. 
Latin  Americans,  like  most  other  peoples, 
are  devoted  to  ceremonies  and  celebra¬ 
tions;  these  were  readily  supported  by  pro¬ 
moters  because  they  liked  them,  too,  and 
because  ceremonies  and  celebrations  were 
effective  means  of  advertising.  The  great¬ 
est  railway  dramatist  in  Latin  America 
during  the  early  railroad  epoch  was  Henry 
\feiggs.  The  elaborate  processions  and 
banquets  which  he  provided  became  fa¬ 
mous  indeed,  and  his  oratory  and  that  of 
his  collaborators  went  ringing  down  the 
century. 


An  International  Conference 
Sponsored  by  Southwestern  Universities 

LYLE  SAUNDERS 


A  SIGNIFICANT  event  in  international  cul¬ 
tural  relations  was  the  Conference  on 
Mexico’s  Role  in  International  Intellec¬ 
tual  Cooperation,  which  brought  five 
distinguished  Mexican  scholars,  among 
them  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  to 
Albuquerque,  New’  Mexico,  to  deliver 
addresses  and  to  receive  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  its 
regular  Commencement  exercises,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24  and  25  of  this  year. 

The  distinguished  Mexicans  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  conference  were  Jaime 
Torres  Bodet,  author,  diplomat,  and  pres¬ 
ent  Minister  of  Public  Education;  Rodul- 
fo  Brito  Foucher,  Rector  of  the  National 


University;  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  National 
University;  Francisco  Villagran  Prado,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Preparatory  School; 
and  Alfonso  Caso,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Anthropology  and  History. 

Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Latin 
American  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  the  School  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
the  conference,  with  the  Mexican  guests  as 
the  only  speakers,  was  attended  by  John  J. 
Dempsey,  Governor  of  New  Mexico;  John 
C.  Patterson  United  States  Office  of 
Education;  George  1.  Sanchez,  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation;  Al- 


MEXICAN  AND  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITIES 

Five  distinguished  Mexican  scholars  delivered  addresses  and  received  honorary  degrees  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  last  February.  In  the  group  appear  seated,  left  to  right : 
Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Minister  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico;  Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  President,  the 
University  of  Michigan;  James  F.  Zimmerman,  President,  the  University  of  New  Mexico;  Rodulfo  Brito 
Foucher,  Rector,  National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico;  standing,  left  to  right:  Pablo  Martinez 
del  Rio,  Director,  Summer  School,  National  University  of  Mexico;  Alfonso  Caso,  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Anthropology  and  History,  Mexico;  Francisco  Villagrdn  Prado,  Director,  National  Prepara¬ 
tory  School,  National  University  of  Mexico. 


exander  G.  Ruthven,  Pre.sident  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Charles  H. 
Stevens,  Cultural  Attache,  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  Mexico  City;  delegates  from  the 
University  of  Texas;  the  presidents  of  all 
New  Mexico  colleges;  Mexican  consuls; 
State  and  Federal  officials;  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  conference,  which  was  held  in  the 
Hispanic  Room  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  Library,  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Caso,  who  spoke  in  Spanish  on  the  topic, 
Las  Culluras  Indigenas  del  Centro  de  Mexico. 
The  greatest  problem  before  the  Mexicans, 
Dr.  Caso  said,  is  the  fusing  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  and  Spanish  elements  in  the  culture 
and  the  blood  of  the  people.  The  con¬ 
quered  and  the  conquerors  in  Mexico  for 


a  time  formed  two  independent  and  hostile 
worlds,  two  cultures  which  are  still  in  the 
process  of  merging  with  each  other  to 
form  one.  The  history  of  Mexico,  Dr. 
Caso  believes,  “is  explainable  by  a  con¬ 
stant  desire  of  the  conquered,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  nothing,  to  take  away  from  the 
conquerors  something  of  the  much  they 
possessed:  thus  they  took  political  power, 
and  that  meant  independence;  they  later 
took  from  the  conquerors  economic  power, 
and  that  meant  revolution.”  To  solve  the 
present  problem  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Caso  said, 
“one  must  understand  the  profound  roots 
they  have  in  the  past  of  our  culture. 
Mexico  is  a  new  country  with  a  European 
culture,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
old  country  through  its  indigenous  culture. 
This  divergence  in  time  between  the  two 
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cultures  that  form  the  country  creates  our 
principal  problem,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
our  unity.” 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  conference 
on  February  24  featured  addresses  by  Dr. 
\’illap;ran  and  Dr.  Martinez  del  Rio. 
Speaking  on  The  Importance  of  the  Study  oj 
English  and  Spanish  in  the  International  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Villagran  described  the  progress  made  to 
date  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  Mexico 
and  praised  the  efforts  of  the  English 
Language  Institute,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can  Institute  of  Cultural  Relations,  and 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library,  which 
have  been  cooperating  in  the  development 
of  the  language  program.  He  also  stressed 
the  need  for  more  Spanish  teaching  in  the 
L’nited  States.  “Knowledge  of  the  two 
languages  must  not  be  limited  to  the  cul¬ 
tured  classes,”  Dr.  \’illagran  said,  “but 
must  be  the  lot  of  the  average  man.  When 
easy  communication  is  established,  prej¬ 
udices  and  misunderstanding  will  cease 
to  exist,  and  we  shall  have  a  group  of 
independent  countries  that  know  and  re- 
spiect  each  other  and  live  in  peace  like 
good  friends.” 

“There  are  probably  no  two  countries 
more  absolutely  and  completely  unlike 
than  Mexico  and  the  United  States,”  Dr. 
Martinez  del  Rio  said  in  his  discussion  of 
Mexican- American  Relations,  Past,  Present, 
and  Future.  “Americans  set  out  on  their 
historical  career  from  a  basis  of  dissent, 
social,  religious,  eventually  political,  and 
began  getting  together  when  they  became 
indepiendent;  we  Mexicans  started  from  a 
foundation  of  unquestioning  conformity 
and  began  to  fall  out  the  moment  that  we 
shook  off  our  vassalage  to  Europe.” 
Tracing  this  history  of  Mexican-American 
relations.  Dr.  Martinez  del  Rio  pointed 
out  that  “never  have  relations  betw'een 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  been 
friendlier  than  they  are  at  present”  and 


reached  the  conclusion  that  “absolute  and 
uncompromising  nonintervention — na¬ 

tional,  collective,  and  individual — in  each 
other’s  internal  affairs  must  be  considered 
the  cornerstone  of  those  friendly  relations 
which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  establish  { 
on  a  lasting  basis.”  Cultural  relations 
should  and  must  be  encouraged.  Dr. 
Martinez  del  Rio  said,  “for  one  can  hardly 
escape  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  them 
that  we  must  turn  when  searching  for  that 
particularly  enduring  mortar  which  it  will  j 
be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  truly  im¬ 
posing  structure  of  true  friendship,  of  real 
sympathy,  and  of  good  feeling  which  we 
are  trying  to  rear  at  the  present  moment.” 

The  principal  address  at  the  final  session  j 
of  the  conference  w'as  delivered  by  Dr.  ' 
Brito,  who  spoke  on  La  Universidad  Sacional 
Autonoma:  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future  Con¬ 
tributions  to  International  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion.  International  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Brito  said,  “aims  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  human  culture  through 
the  organized  contribution  of  all  nations; 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  to  all 
peoples  of  the  earth,  and  to  place  culture 
at  the  service  of  the  masses  of  the  world  in 
order  to  create  a  fair  and  just  political  and  ! 
social  order  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  and  within  every  particular  state.”  * 
Referring  to  the  work  of  the  National 
University  in  offering  haven  to  refugee  | 
scholars  and  training  to  foreign  students,  ■ 
in  the  interchange  of  students  and  profes-  I 
sors  with  foreign  universities,  in  promoting  I 
scientific  relations,  and  in  many  other  j 
forms  of  international  intellectual  coopera-  ! 
tion.  Dr.  Brito  emphasized  that  “difference 
of  language  is  the  one  great  obstacle  to 
intellectual  cooperation.”  To  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  this  barrier,  he  said,  the  University 
of  Mexico  is  planning  to  open  this  coming 
summer,  a  Spanish  Language  Institute,  , 
especially  designed  to  teach  the  Spanish  , 
language  to  American  instructors  and  1 
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professors  who  offer  it  in  the  schools  and 
universities  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Torres  Bodet,  who  was  accompanied 
to  .Albuquerque  by  Sr.  Rafael  J.  Munoz, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Min¬ 
istry’  of  Education,  spoke  at  the  University 
of  \ew  Mexico’s  commencement  luncheon 
on  February  25.  The  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  draw  us 
closer  together  no  less  than  our  similar¬ 
ities,  Dr.  Torres  Bodet  said,  adding  that 
‘•the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  always  been  multiple 
and  close”  and  are  “closer  and  more 
significant  than  ever  at  this  time  when  we 
are  fighting  side  by  side  in  behalf  of  a 
destiny  which  we  deem  sacred.”  It  is 
the  resjxjnsibility  and  duty  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  men  “to  plan  a  program  which 
shall — w'ithout  injury  to  the  national  aims 
of  each  of  our  Republics — allow  a  plat¬ 
form  of  true  inter-American  cultural 
cooperation  to  be  erected  on  an  inter¬ 
national  plane,”  he  added.  In  conclud¬ 
ing  his  address.  Dr.  Torres  Btxlet  stated 
his  belief  that  “meetings  like  those  which 
have  Just  been  held  in  this  city  deserve  to 
be  particularly  encouraged.  On  being 
multiplied  and  coordinated  they  will 
guide  our  efforts  with  evident  benefit  to 
our  Republics,  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  peoples,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  the  establishment  of  an  organic,  world¬ 
wide,  just,  and  permanent  peace.” 

The  value  of  such  gatherings  as  the 
Conference  on  Mexico’s  Role  in  Inter¬ 
national  Intellectual  Cooperation  was 
defined  by  New  Mexico’s  governor,  John 


J.  Dempsey,  when,  speaking  at  a  dinner 
honoring  the  Mexican  visitors,  he  said: 
“In  any  permanent  policy  of  good  neigh- 
lK>r  relations  there  must  be  a  continual 
interchange  of  ideas,  of  cultural  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  understanding.  As  a  strong 
backer  of  Pan  American  policy,  Mexico 
has  indeed  been  a  promoter  of  good  neigh¬ 
bor  relations  and  a  strong  partner  in  the 
community  of  the  Americas.  Out  of  the 
good  neighbor  relationship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  can  come  a  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to 
our  respective  countries,  but  also  to  the 
world.  We  in  this  hemisphere  have  shown 
that  we  can  work  together  in  mutual  trust 
and  understanding.  We  have  shown  that 
we  can  settle  our  problems  by  peaceful 
negotiation.  The  example  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  deserves  the  study  of 
other  nations  of  the  world.” 

Social  courtesies  extended  the  Mexican 
visitors  during  their  stay  in  Albuquerque 
included  a  tea  at  the  home  of  President 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Zimmerman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico;  a  breakfast  given 
by  Jose  Izurieta  Roman,  Mexican  consul 
in  Albuquerque;  a  luncheon  with  the 
Albuquerque  Rotary  Club;  a  dinner 
given  by  Dr.  Stevens;  and  an  excursion 
to  Santa  Fe  and  several  archeological 
sites  in  northern  New  Mexico,  organized 
by  the  School  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Institute  of 
Latin  American  Studies  and  the  School  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  for  the  publication 
of  the  Conference  Proceedings. 


Conference  of  Commissions 
of  Inter-American  Developmont 


The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  set 
forth  in  various  resolutions  that: 

The  time  has  come  to  stimulate,  intensify,  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Commission  in  Washington  and  of 
the  National  Commissions  in  order  to  promote, 
or  maintain,  the  economic  forces  of  the  American 
nations,  using  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  existence  of  such  a 
system  of  inter- American  commissions; 

To  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people, 
the  economic  policy  of  the  American  nations 
must  be  founded  upon  a  broad  and  complete 
utilization  of  their  natural  resources  and  directed 
toward  a  greater  industrialization  of  those  raw 
materials  which  present  favorable  and  permanent 
economic  possibilities  as  to  both  production  and 
markets; 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
collaboration  inspired  by  the  doctrine  of  Pan 
Americanism,  plans  for  cooperation  should  be 
made  through  the  Inter- American  Development 
Commission  and  its  National  Commissions. 

Furthermore,  it  was  recommended  “that 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  continue  to  lend  to  the  National 
Commissions  and  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Commission  in  Washington 
all  the  assistance  and  support  they  may 
need  to  carry  out  the  objectives  for  which 
they  were  created.” 

Therefore,  the  Inter- American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  desiring  to  carry  out 
the  aforesaid  instructions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  having  previously  consulted 
all  the  National  Commissions  as  well  as 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee,  has  invited 
the  National  Commissions  of  Inter-Ameri- 
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can  Development  to  meet  in  a  general 
conference  in  New  York  City  on  May  9, 
1944. 

The  delegates  to  the  Conference  of 
Commissions  of  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  will  be  the  members  of  the  various 
Commissions  specially  designated  to  repre¬ 
sent  them. 

The  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  may  appoint  observers  who  will 
be  admitted  to  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference.  Admission  to  all  meetings 
is  also  accorded  to  the  members  of  the 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  its  Director  General. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Commission,  Mr.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  and  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  Mr.  J.  Rafael  Orea- 
muno,  will  act  as  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  will  be  divided  into 
two  sections  which,  according  to  the 
draft  program,  will  discuss  the  following 
subjects: 

Section  I.  Economic  Development  and  Invest¬ 
ments 

Objective:  To  promote  the  expansion  of  national 
economies  and  the  incresise  of  purchasing  power 
by  the  adoption  of  constructive  economic  policies 
and  the  productive  investment  of  foreign  and 
domestic  capital. 

Subjects:  Analysis  of  the  jjertinent  parts  of  the 
reports  presented  by  the  National  Commissions 
and  discussion  of  the  following  subjects  insofar  as 
they  pertain  to  a  consideration  of  the  basic  objec¬ 
tive  above:  full  utilization  of  natural  resources, 
economic  stability,  currency  stabilization,  debt 
services,  establishment  of  new  industries,  expan- 
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sion  or  adjustment  of  existing  industries,  instru¬ 
ments  for  economic  development  (private  and 
public),  technical  assistance,  credit  facilities  (inter¬ 
national  and  national),  equitable  credit  terms 
equality  of  treatment  of  foreign  investments,  taxa¬ 
tion,  methods  of  investment,  government  opera¬ 
tions  and  private  enterprises,  levels  of  living. 

Section  II.  International  Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation 

Objecthe:  To  promote  equality  of  access  to  raw 
materials  and  instruments  of  production,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
to  international  trade,  and  to  obtain  the  maximum 


expansion  of  commerce  within  and  between 
nations. 

Subjects:  Analysis  of  the  piertinent  parts  of  the 
reports  presented  by  the  National  Commissions 
and  discussion  of  the  following  subjects  insofar  as 
they  pertain  to  a  consideration  of  the  basic  objec¬ 
tive  above:  trade  barriers  (tariffs,  quotas,  ex¬ 
change  control,  export  taxes.  State  trading),  cus¬ 
toms  unions  and  preferences,  commodity  policies 
(international  agreements,  buffer  stocks,  sub¬ 
sidies),  monopolies  and  cartels,  transportation 
facilities  and  service,  rates  policies,  equality  in 
protection  from  risks,  national  merchant  marines, 
tourist  trade. 


Fifth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 


.\t  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Peru  the  other  American  Republics  and 
Canada  will  send  delegates  to  Lima  for 
the  Fifth  Pan  American  Highway  Con¬ 
gress,  the  sessions  of  which  will  be  held 
from  July  15  to  24  of  this  year.  The 
program  follows: 

Section  I.  Technical 

Subsections:  Highway  Planning,  Construction,  and 
Maintenarue 

1.  Classification  of  highways.  Planning  a 
highway  system,  priority  of  routes. 

2.  Technical  characteristics  as  related  to  the 
terrain. 

3.  Reconnaissance,  surveys,  and  location  of 
routes,  with  spiecial  reference  to  highways  in 
jungle  and  desert  areas. 

4.  Aviation  and  aerial  photography  as  applied 
to  road  surveys.  Cartography. 

5.  Planning,  location,  and  construction  of  roads 
capable  of  being  used  as  flight  strips.  (Auxiliary 
areas  adjacent  to  the  road.) 

6.  Planning,  location,  and  construction  of  high¬ 
speed  highways. 

7.  Culverts  and  bridges.  New  loads,  type  for 
heavy  traffic  and  military  equipment.  New 
types  of  bridges — wood,  steel,  and  concrete. 
Standard  calculation  of  earthquake-resistant 


bridges,  and  behavior  of  the  various  types  during 
earthquakes.  Constructive  recommendations. 

8.  Drainage. 

9.  Study  of  soils  and  other  materials.  New 
classification.  Laboratories. 

10.  Stabilization  of  subgrades,  bases,  and  sur¬ 
faces.  With  special  reference  to  soils  without 
stones  or  sand,  in  the  presence  of  heavy  rains. 

1 1 .  General  highway  specifications. 

12.  Grading.  Comparative  study  of  hand  and 
machine  grading  ofierations  and  their  influence 
on  the  construction  project.  Selecting  adequate 
road  machinery.  Suggestions  for  the  best  use, 
maintenance,  and  pierformance  of  such  machinery. 

13.  Surface  construction.  Earth  and  improved 
tyjjes.  Pavements.  Various  types. 

14.  Maintenance.  Hand  and  machine  ojjera- 
tions  for  the  maintenance  of  embankments,  sur¬ 
faces,  and  structures.  Study  of  pavement  deteri¬ 
oration.  Equipment  to  determine  such  deteriora¬ 
tion.  Test  strips. 

15.  Meteorology  and  geology  in  highway  con¬ 
struction. 

Section  II.  Traffic 

1.  Highway  transportation  equipment.  Num¬ 
bers  and  characteristics.  Fuels  used.  Results 
obtained. 

2.  Adaptation  of  Diesel  engines  and  gas 
generators  in  automotive  vehicles.  Results  ob¬ 
tained. 
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3.  Uniform  traffic  regulations.  Ckxlification, 
legislation,  and  regulation. 

a.  V'ehicles.  Classification.  Indisp>ensable 
equipment.  Registration  of  vehicles. 
Title  of  ownership.  Registration  plates. 
Periodic  inspection. 

b.  Drivers.  Classification.  Examination  to 
obtain  driver’s  permit. 

c.  Traffic.  Regulation  of  traffic.  Signs  and 
markers.  Rules  of  the  road.  Parking. 

d.  Driver’s  responsibility  in  traffic.  Courtesy. 
Violations.  Accidents.  Penalties.  Traffic 
courts.  Statistics. 

e.  Traffic  control.  National,  state,  and 
municipal  authorities.  Traffic  p>olice. 

4.  Roads  and  traffic.  Uniform  signs  for 
traffic  and  tourist  travel.  Identification  of 
roads  by  numbers  and  other  means.  Highway 
and  tourist  guides  and  maps.  Highway  traffic 
safety.  Service  stations,  tourist  camps,  lodgings 
and  hotels.  Roads  and  traffic  of  the  future. 

5.  Traffic  safety.  Driving  instruction.  School, 
college,  and  university  courses  in  traffic  safety. 
Safety  organizations.  Campaigns  and  other  safety 
measures. 

6.  Traffic  census  by  weight  and  frequency. 
Equipment  and  procedure.  Methods  employed 
and  results  obtained. 

Section  III.  Legislation,  Administration, 
Finance,  and  Economics 

1.  National  laws,  results  obtained,  advisable 
amendments. 

2.  Administrative  and  financial  cooperation 
among  governments  and  political  subdivisions. 

3.  Financing  of  highway  construction.  Special 
highway  funds.  Taxes.  Procedure  for  the 
distribution  of  such  funds. 

4.  Taxes  for  improvements.  Expropriation  of 
private  property  for  public  use;  restrictions  and 
limitations  of  ownership. 

5.  Law  governing  communication  services 
affecting  the  right  of  way,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  transmission  lines,  pip>e  lines,  etc. 

6.  Administrative  organization  of  highway 
services. 

7.  Technical  and  economic  control  of  highway 
projects. 

8.  Economic  survey  of  transptortation. 

9.  Coordination  of  transportation  by  land, 
water,  and  air. 


Section  IV.  Dissemination  of  Information, 

Education,  Rapprochement,  and  Other 

Subjects 

1.  Teaching  highway  engineering  in  univer¬ 
sities  and  technical  schools.  Teaching  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  cost  accounting  in  schools  of 
engineering. 

2.  State  responsibility  in  the  training  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  professionals.  Fellowships.  Scholar¬ 
ships.  Visits  to  other  countries. 

3.  Interchange  of  professors,  engineers,  and 
students. 

4.  Interchange  of  technical  literature. 

5.  Schools  for  chauffeurs,  mechanics,  and 
technicians  specializing  in  highway  machinery. 

6.  Highway  education  in  its  relation  to  traffic. 
Action  of  the  authorities,  private  organizations, 
and  the  public.  Dissemination  of  information. 

Section  V.  International  Affairs 

1.  Permanent  institution  of  the  Highway  Con¬ 
gresses.  Definitive  organization  of  the  Permanent 
Association  of  Pan  American  Highway  Congresses. 

2.  Pan  American  Highway  System.  Report 
on  the  present  status  of  the  road.  Funds  allo¬ 
cated.  Ratification  of  the  basic  route  approved 
ad  referendum  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
gress.  Rejxjrt  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Confederation  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Fourth  Congress.  Report  of  the  Finance 
and  Technical  Committee  created  by  the  Pan 
.American  Convention  of  1936. 

3.  Transcontinental  highways  of  the  Pan 
.American  Highway  System. 

4.  International  Traffic.  Conventions  for  its 
regulation.  Uniform  control  and  driving  signals. 
Activities  of  the  Automobile  Clubs  and  of 
Civic  Associations. 

5.  Nomenclature  and  uniform  definition  of 
highway  and  bridge  terms. 

Section  VL  Post-war  Problems 

1.  Effects  of  heavy  traffic  and  of  military 
traffic  on  the  life  of  present  pavements,  and 
changes  in  the  design  of  highways  and  bridges 
as  a  result  of  improvements  in  automotive  de¬ 
sign.  Amphibious  vehicles,  etc. 

2.  Underground  fuel  storehouses. 

3.  Roads  to  make  available  new  zones  for 
colonization  in  America. 


Paintings  by 
Mireya  Lafuente 
of  Chile 


An  exhibition  of  more  than  fifty 
paintings  by  this  gifted  Chilean 
artist,  who  went  to  Mexico  two 
years  ago  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  was  on  view  early  in  April 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Chile  and  Sefiora 
de  Michels. 

Sefiora  Lafuente  will  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  some 
months  under  a  commission 
from  her  Government,  painting 
and  studing  art  education. 
Previously  she  had  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  similar  mission  in 
Europe.  Her  pictures  have 
met  with  great  success  not  only 
in  Chile  and  Mexico,  but  also 


in  earlier  exhibits  of  Chilean  art  in  the 
United  States  of  which  they  formed  part. 
“Power  and  tenderness”  are  the  words 
used  by  one  critic,  while  others  speak  of 
her  strong  colors,  contrasting  but  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  of  the  light  that  vibrates  in 
her  canvases — a  light  that  belongs  to  the 
Americas. 


INDIAN  THEMES 

Sefiora  Lafuente’s  interest  in  Indians,  of 
her  own  country  and  elsewhere,  is  part  of 
her  Americanist  outlook,  which  finds  ex¬ 
pression  also  in  her  individual  technique. 
Above:  “Mapuche  Indians  Going 

Home,”  a  scene  in  southern  Chile,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Mexican  Government  for 
the  Modem  Museum.  Left;  “Huichol 
Indian,”  from  Jalisco,  Mexico;  his  cos¬ 
tume  makes*a  glowing  study  in  red  and 
white. 


TWO  STILL  LIFES 

Among  the  most  successful  and 
attractive  of  Senora  Lafuente’s 
pictures  are  her  still  lifes,  in  which 
her  skill  in  composition  and  in 
the  use  of  rich  color  finds  full 
scope.  Many  still  lifes  painted  in 
Mexico  lovingly  show  pieces  of 
handicraft  or  some  touching 
evidence  of  religious  devotion. 
Left:  In  “A  Shepherd’s  Offering 
to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,”  the 
V’irgin  gleams  in  her  accustomed 
blue,  red,  and  gold,  while  can¬ 
dles  and  a  votive  staff  with  paper 
flowers  and  streamers  complete 
the  harmony  in  a  range  of  blues, 
purplish  pinks,  and  yellow.  Be¬ 
low:  The  luscious  coloring  of 
tropical  fruit  is  set  off  by  the 
gray-green  cactus  and  the  cream 
and  brown  plate  of  peasant  make. 


“CHILEAN 

COUNTRY. 

SIDE” 


Completely 
Chilean  is  this 
cheerful  land¬ 
scape  with  lei¬ 
surely  riders  un¬ 
der  a  sunny  blue 
sky,  against 
which  rise  the 
darker  blue  foot¬ 
hills  of  the 
Andes. 


•‘STREET  IN  GUA¬ 
NAJUATO,  MEX¬ 
ICO” 

In  a  beautifully  de- 
.signed  picture  the 
church  tower,  the  an¬ 
cient  fountain,  and  the 
climbing  street  lined 
with  brightly  stuccoed 
houses  give  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  afour-hundred- 
year-old  mining  town. 


American  Figures  Past  and  Present 

I.  Daniel  Samper  Ortega  of  Colombia 

CLARA  CUTLER  CHAPIN 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  editor,  author, 
educator,  and  statesman,  who  died  in 
Bogota  last  November,  has  left  his  fellow 
countrymen  a  rich  legacy.  Through  his 
own  writings  and  his  publications  he  has 
bequeathed  to  Colombians,  not  only  to 
scholars  in  the  capital  but  also  to  laborers 
in  far-off  villages,  a  new  and  a  vivid  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  treasures  of  Colombian 
tradition.  Born  in  Bogota  November  28, 
1895,  son  of  Tomas  Samper  Brush  and 
Belen  Ortega  de  Samper,  he  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  discerning  home  training.  He 
was  educated  in  the  newly  founded  mili¬ 
tary  school,  and  he  turned  first  to  the 
world  of  commerce;  but  it  was  a  brief  ven¬ 
ture,  and  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  youth 
when  he  realized  that  his  path  lay  else¬ 
where. 

Studies  in  Spanish  literature  and  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  Colombia  were 
later  supplemented  by  visits  at  schools  and 
universities  in  Spain,  and  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  his  writing,  which  began 
with  a  series  of  novels  and  critical  and 
historical  essays.  Before  he  was  forty  the 
young  Bogotano  had  held  the  chair  of 
Spanish  and  Colombian  literature  in  the 
Gimnasio  Moderno,  a  progressive  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school,  had  been  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  School  of  Fine  Arts 
and  also  national  Director  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  had  served  as  counselor  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education. 

In  1931  the  new  Liberal  government 
of  Colombia  appointed  Daniel  Samper 
Ortega  Director  of  the  National  Library. 
Here  he  served  eight  years,  and  in  that 
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time  completely  reorganized  the  library. 
He  brought  to  light  treasures  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  incunabula,  many  of 
which  had  to  be  restored  to  readable  con¬ 
dition;  he  classified  and  cataloged  the  en¬ 
tire  collection;  and  he  inaugurated  a 
series  of  lectures,  exhibitions,  concerts,  and 
exchanges  which  transformed  the  once 
secluded  library  into  a  living  and  active 
force  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  library  needed  a  building  of  its 
own.  Reinforcing  vision  with  address, 
he  persevered  until  the  government  erected 
for  the  library  the  impressive  four-story 
building  which  now  crowns  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Parque  de  la  Independencia. 
Simple  and  dignified,  it  contains  not  only 
ample  stack  space  and  a  large  reading 
room,  but  also  a  lecture  room,  exhibition 
galleries,  a  press  and  bindery,  a  map 
room,  and  a  room  for  books  for  the  blind. 
In  1938,  the  year  made  memorable  by 
so  many  literary  and  educational  events  in 
honor  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Bogota,  the  new  library 
building  was  opened  to  the  public,  its 
opening  marked  by  an  extensive  interna¬ 
tional  exhibition  of  books. 

Before  that  year  the  first  of  the  village 
libraries  had  been  established,  beginning 
the  great  task  of  bringing  reading  matter 
to  the  rural  regions  of  a  country  whose 
topography  makes  communication  ex¬ 
traordinarily  difficult.  The  village  libraries 
are  small,  and  modestly  housed  in  what¬ 
ever  room  is  available;  but  they  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
readers.  There  are  school  texts,  maps, 
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simple  handbooks  to  help  with  the  farming 
and  home-making  problems  of  the  various 
regions,  a  few  carefully  adapted  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  always  a  set  of  the  Selections 
from  Colombian  Literature  edited  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Director  himself. 

Those  one  hundred  volumes,  the  Selec- 
dones  Samper  Ortega  de  Literatura  Colombiana, 
are  no  mere  compilation;  they  are  the  fruit 
of  study  and  evaluation,  chosen  to  present 
a  panorama  of  the  best  Colombia  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  form  of  poetry,  history,  novels, 
short  stories,  criticism,  oratory,  philosophy, 
and  journalism.  Through  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  sets,  each  one  a  little 
library  in  itself,  Colombian  literature  is 
becoming  a  truly  national  literature,  a 
literature  reaching  into  mountain  and 
valley  corners  where  books  have  been  an 
unknown  world. 

From  the  busy  new  building  in  the 
flower-filled  old  park  the  editor  and 
librarian  went  to  Washington  to  serve  as 
Counselor  of  the  Colombian  Embassy. 
Here  he  made  know’n  the  traditions  of 
his  country  to  a  new  and  wider  circle, 
not  only  through  addresses  at  universities 
and  public  meetings  but  also  through  the 
numerous  personal  friendships  formed  at 
this  time.  His  lectures,  his  Selecciones,  and 
his  own  personality  have  given  warmth 
and  genuineness  to  the  formal  ties  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  two  governments. 

.\fter  his  return  to  Bogota  Senor  Samper 
became  Rector  of  the  Gimnasio  Moderno. 
Here  again  he  brought  new  life,  reor¬ 
ganizing  and  modernizing  the  course  of 
study,  introducing  the  element  of  music, 
and  heartening  the  teaching  staff  by  the 
support  and  personal  understanding  that 
accompanied  his  leadership.  He  added 
to  the  Gimnasio  a  new  school,  a  school  of 
industrial  and  commercial  administra¬ 
tion;  Colombia  was  feeling  a  need  for 
specialized  instruction  in  business  manage¬ 
ment,  and  it  seemed  to  the  returning 


traveler  that  those  facilities  might  best 
be  provided  in  an  institution  where  the 
occupational  training  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  overwhelm  the  student  and  send 
him  out  in  one-sided  ignorance  of  all 
that  man  has  been  thinking  on  other 
subjects. 

All  these  things  were  accomplished  in  a 
life  of  less  than  fifty  years,  a  life  cut  off 
on  November  2,  1943,  in  the  very  midst  of 
dynamic  new  plans.  His  death  was  truly 
an  occasion  for  national  mourning  and  was 
so  announced  by  presidential  decree. 
Congress  voted  to  present  his  memory 
“as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  by 
Colombians  of  future  generations,”  to 
publish  a  special  edition  of  his  works, 
and  to  place  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
author  in  the  National  Library. 

The  published  work  of  Daniel  Samper 
Ortega  includes  El  Escollo,  a  play  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  1925;  a  number  of  novels,  Entre 
la  Niebla  (1923),  La  Marquesa  de  Alfandoque 
(1923),  En  el  Cerezal  (1924),  La  Obsesion 
(1926),  Vida  de  Bochica  (1928),  and  ^oraya 
(1931);  and  essays  on  Fray  Luis  de  Leon 
(1928),  Colombia  (1929),  Al  Galope  (1930), 
La  Raza  del  Romancero  (1930),  Don  Jose 
Maria  Vergara  y  Vergara  (1931),  and  Otra 
Taza  de  Cafe  (1933).  In  1937  he  won  a 
prize  offered  by  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Colombia  with  his  Nuestro  Lindo  Pais 
Colombiano — a  descriptive  geography  which 
introduces  children  of  the  primary  schools 
to  the  physical  features  and  the  traditions 
of  their  country  in  a  rare  combination  of 
simplicity  and  literary  felicity.  In  the 
following  year,  the  year  of  Bogota’s  fourth 
century  celebration,  his  historical  and 
descriptive  presentation  of  his  native  city 
formed  the  text  of  the  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  volume  published  in  official  com¬ 
memoration;  no  signature  was  needed  on 
this  fitting  tribute  to  the  Colombian  capi¬ 
tal  from  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  gifted 
of  her  loyal  gifted  sons. 
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El  Domingo 

PAULO  E.  FORERO 


Para  la  gran  mayoria  de  los  bogotanos — 
quiero  referirme  a  aquellos  que  trabajan — 
la  semana  transcurre  casi  siempre  con 
absoluta  celeridad.  Los  dias  van  huyendo 
unos  tras  otros  para  formar  ei  collar  de  los 
meses,  y  las  ocupaciones  no  dejan  tiempo 
al  hombre  para  aburrirse  o  caer  en  la 
cuenta  de  la  manera  vertiginosa  como  vive. 
A  las  seis  de  la  tarde,  cuando  los  que 
vegetan  a  la  sombra  de  la  burocracia  o 
sirven  en  oficinas  de  precision  cronometrica 
salen  a  la  calle  como  castores  asustados 
que  regresan  a  la  luz  despu6s  de  una  larga 
permanencia  en  las  madrigueras,  todos 
dicen:  “jComo  ha  pasado  el  tiempo  de 
pronto!”  Y  luego,  la  charla  de  cafe  roba 
los  otros  minutos  hasta  la  hora  de  llegar  a 
casa.  La  semana  termina  con  el  mas 
seductor  de  todos  los  dias:  el  sabado.  El 
trabajo  hasta  las  doce  se  hace  en  forma 
apresurada  y  con  la  mente  alegre  por  la 
proximidad  de  aquella  costumbre  venida 
del  Norte  y  que  con  la  fuerza  de  la  novedad 
se  ha  hecho  ley  en  la  capital  para  evitar 
las  labores  de  media  fatigosa  jornada. 

De  Cromos,  Bogota,  21  de  agosto  de  1943. 
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(Y  cabe  anotar  que  el  sabado  tiene  su 
atractivo  especial,  su  glamour  que  pudle- 
ramos  llamar,  no  en  virtud  de  un  capricho 
mas  o  menos  justificado,  sino  unicamente 
por  ser  vispera  de  domingo.  La  perspec- 
tiva  de  un  dia  completo  de  descanso 
hace  que  el  sabado  sea  mas  esperado  que 
la  fiesta  misma.) 

Tenemos,  pues,  el  domingo  presente, 
con  la  cara  limpia  como  una  moneda  de 
plata.  No  importa  que  llueva  en  forma 
copiosa,  que  la  Iluvia  es  un  complemento 
directo  del  temperamento  ciudadano  si 
vemos  las  cosas  con  un  poquitin  de  filosofia 
particular.  Tampoco  influye  que  el  cielo 
este  claro  como  una  taza  de  anil  o  que  el 
sol  caliente  con  sus  agujas  de  metal. 
Puede  que  todo  este  de  color  ceniza, 
profundo  y  destenido.  No  obstante  estas 
variedades  climatericas,  el  domingo  tiene 
un  sello  inconfundible  de  alegria.  Es 
como  un  dia  cualquiera  de  la  semana, 
vestido  con  ropa  nueva.  El  rito  de  la 
misa  pone  rosas  en  la  cara  de  fiesta  de  las 
mujeres.  Todo  lo  que  antes  era  esquivo 
o  serio,  tiene  en  este  dia  el  don  perfecto  de 
la  exequibilidad. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in-  monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 

formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 

with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 

American  Republics  since  the  United  because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 

States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De-  receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 

cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being  and  other  difficulties, 

compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders.  When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga-  parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications  item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 

received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 

While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each  the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 

Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint  Declaration 


by  the  United  Nations 


1 

Severan'ces  or  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declabations  of  War  | 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 

Germany  j 
and  Italy  | 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Bulgaria 
Japan  Hungary 

Rumania 

Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 

United  Na¬ 
tions 

Argentina . 

1 1-26-44 

1-26-44 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

s  4-7-43 

*  4-7-43 . 

*4-27-43 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

(*) 

8-22-42 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-43 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

Ckilombia . 

12-19-41 

12-8-41 

11-26-42 

iG-l  1-27-43 

1-17-44 

H-5-15-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

R— 5— 1 5—42 

Cuba . 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9-41  . 

1-1-42 

Dominican  Re- 

public . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Ecuador . 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-26-42 

El  Salvador . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41  12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

11-13-42 

12-13-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

B-12-20.41 

H-12-19-41 

11-9-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42  . 

6-14-42 

Nicaragua . 

v) 

11-10-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  12-19-41 

1-1  -42 

Panama . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

*12-7-41  . 

1-1-42 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

Peru . 

1-24-42 

1-24-42 

1-26-43 

United  States . 

(•) 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 

1-25-42 

5-12-43 

Venezuela . 

12-31-41 

|12-31-41 

11-26-42 

'  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

t  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under 
which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on 
November  26, 1943,  and  on  December  4, 1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis 
(TV  Dtpartmenl  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11, 1943.) 

*  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5, 1942,  respectively.  (.The  Depart' 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20, 1943.) 

*  Mexico  bad  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (TV  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20, 1943.) 

*  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10, 1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

'  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (TV  Department  »f 
Stale  Bulletin,  November  14, 1942.) 
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in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
(e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

20,t.  July  31,  1942.  Resolution  No.  32,488, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  burlap  bags  containing  animal  products  or 
byproducts.  (Bolttm  Oficial,  October  11,  1943.) 
87i2.  July  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,135. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  October  16,  1943.) 

9563.  September  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  8,470  amplifying  automobile  and  truck 
rationing  regulations  established  by  Decree  No. 
115,992  of  March  20,  1942  (see  Argentina  ll^o.. 
Bulletin,  January  1943).  {Boletin  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1943.) 

95r.  September  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9,087,  prohibiting  the  dissemination  by  the 
press,  radio,  etc.,  of  unauthorized  information 
about  military  activities.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October 
2,  1943.) 

96.  Resolution  No.  5,188.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1943.) 

96d.  September  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9,332,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  expropriate  stocks  of  lead  arsenate,  and 
making  other  provisions  picrtaining  thereto. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  October  11,  1943.) 

96r.  September  20,  1 943.  Resolution  No.  5,242, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  approximately  110  tons  of  nationally 
manufactured  toys  during  the  remainder  of  1943. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  October  13,  1943.) 

9()J.  September  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9,468,  subjecting  to  the  control  of  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  Agriculture  and  War  the  exportation  of 
piedigrecd  horses  and  asses  for  breeding  and  un- 


Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXVT 

pjcdigreed  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  September  29,  1943.) 

96g.  September  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9,470  fixing  maximum  prices  for  potatoes  in 
the  Federal  District.  {Boletin  Oficial,  September 
29,  1943.) 

96A.  September  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  5,380, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  making  other  regulations 
concerning  the  expropriation  of  lead  arsenate 
established  by  Decree  No.  9,332  of  September  20, 
1943  (see  96rf  above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  October 
11,  1943.) 

96i.  September  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  5,368, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  animal  byproducts  in  new  or  used 
jute  bags  (see  20r  above),  but  permitting  such 
exports  in  cotton  or  other  fiber  bags.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  October  11,  1943.) 

98?).  November  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  14,002,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  ice. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  November  30,  1943.) 

98g2.  November  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  13,901  repealing  Decree  No.  4,267  of  August 
3,  1943  (see  Argentina  %lk.  Bulletin,  January 
1944)  which  fixed  maximum  prices  for  cotton 
textiles.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  30,  1943.) 
98i.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
fixing  new  maximum  prices  for  nationally  man¬ 
ufactured  tires.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1944.) 

98J.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
establishing  control  of  the  press  and  making 
other  provisions  piertaining  thereto.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  6,  1944.) 
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98/t.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
stating  that  editors  of  nesvspaf)ers,  magazines, 
books  and  pamphlets  must  submit  a  specified 
number  of  copies  for  governmental  inspection. 
(La  Prmsa,  Buenos  Aires,  Janu«u-y  6,  1944.) 

98/.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
organizing  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Press 
under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  decrees  concern¬ 
ing  press  control.  (See  9^'  and  981:  above).  (La 
Ptensa,  Buenos  Aires,  January  6,  1944.) 

99(/.  February  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  foreigners  from  owning  or  operating 
radio  broadcasting  stations,  reserving  these  rights 
to  Argentine  citizens.  (J^ew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
February  3,  1944.) 

99«.  February  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

agreeing  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Council  recognizing  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
as  the  prop)er  agency  to  distribute  the  wheat 
supplied  by  the  countries  members  of  the  Council. 
(Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  February  2, 
1944.) 

BRAZIL 

92o.  October  11,  1943.  Order  No.  141,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  transferring 
to  the  Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Sugar 
Supply  and  Distribution  Control  Office  of  that 
state.  (Didrio  OJicial,  October  13,  1943.) 

92/>.  October  11,  1943.  Order  No.  142,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Ek;onomic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  superintendent  of  the  Supply  Commission  for 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  to  adopt 
any  necessary  measures  to  regulate  supplies  of 
salt,  sugar,  wheat  flour,  and  vegetable  oils  in 
that  state.  (Didrio  OJicial,  October  13,  1943.) 

92^.  October  13,  1943.  Order  No.  143,  Co¬ 

ordinator  of  Ex:onomic  Mobilization,  establishing 
a  supply  commission  for  the  State  of  Paran£  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Didrio 

OJicial,  October  14,  1943.) 

92r.  October  15,  1943.  Order  No.  144,  Co¬ 

ordinator  of  Ex:onomic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  Executive  Fruit  Commission  (see  Brazil 
76^31,  Bulletin,  November  1943)  to  fix  fruit 
prices  in  the  Federal  District  and  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  (Didrio  OJicial,  October  18,  1943.) 

92f.  October  18,  1943.  Order  No.  145,  Co¬ 

ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  meal  prepared  for  cattle  feed 


and  of  fertilizers  made  of  animal  byproducts. 
(Didrio  OJicial,  October  19,  1943.) 

96.  January  24,  1944.  Decree-law  levying  an 
excess  profits  tax,  ranging  from  20  piercent  on 
profits  less  than  100  percent  above  normal  to  50 
percent  on  profits  of  more  than  300  jjercent  above 
normal,  excepting  firms  whose  total  profits  are 
less  than  100,000  cruzeiros;  taxpayers  have  the 
choice  of  paying  the  tax  or  of  depositing  double 
the  amount  of  the  tax  with  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
in  the  form  of  “depiosits  of  guarantee”  or  “equip¬ 
ment  certificates.”  (Boletim  Aereo  No.  282,  Ser¬ 
vice  de  Informagoes,  Minist6rio  das  Rela^oes 
Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  28,  1944.) 

CHILE 

73a.  October  8,  1943.  Decree  No.  776,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Ek:onomy  and  Commerce,  declaring  mules 
and  horses  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario 
OJicial,  October  23,  1943.) 

74a.  October  14,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,027, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  meat  in  Santiago  and 
V2ilparalso.  (Diario  OJicial,  October  16,  1943.) 
746.  October  20,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,062, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
condensed  milk.  (Diario  OJicial,  October  23, 

1943. ) 

77.  December  28,  1943.  Official  Declaration, 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  warning  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  prepared  to  expiel  from  the  country 
foreigners  with  proved  anti-democratic  affiliations 
and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  punish 
other  individuals  involved  in  subversive  activities. 
(El  Mercurin,  Santiago,  December  29,  1943.) 

COLOMBIA 

906.  (Diario  O^ria/,  January  11,  1944.) 

90f.  Resolution  No.  39.  (Diario  OJicial,  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1944.) 

90^1.  October  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  38, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  hoes,  adzes,  and  other  tools. 
(Diario  O^i'o/,  January  11,  1944.) 

90^2.  October  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  42, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  certain  kinds  of  hardware  and 
building  materials.  (Diario  OJicial,  January  11, 

1944. ) 

906].  November  4,  1943.  Resolution  No.  55, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  clarifying  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  37  (see  Colombia  906,  Bulletin,  March 
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1944  and  above),  which  fixed  maximum  prices 
for  nails,  and  establishing  sanctions  for  this  and 
other  measures.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  25, 
1943.) 

90;.  November  6,  1943.  Resolution,  National 
Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  sale  prices 
for  women’s  imported  rayon,  silk,  and  nylon 
stockings.  (El  Timpo,  Bogota,  November  7, 
1943.) 

94.  December  17,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,512,  permitting  duty-free  imptortation  of 
goods  required  for  use  of  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  passing  through  Colombia  by 
ptermission  of  the  Colombian  government,  and 
exempting  such  goods  from  certain  customs 
formalities.  {Diario  0/«a/,  January  5,  1944.) 

95.  December  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  100, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  certain  drugs.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  11,  1944.) 

96.  December  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,580,  repealing  Decree  No.  2,001  (sec 
Colombia  90r,  Bulletin,  March  1944)  and 
clarifying  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  736  (see 
Colombia  63,  Bulletin,  August  and  September 
1943)  that  concern  the  control  of  imptorts. 
(Diario  0/5fia/,  January  5,  1944.) 

97.  December  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,605,  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
1,413  of  1942  (see  Colombia  316,  Bulletin,  No¬ 
vember  1942)  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  propjerty 
of  foreigners.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  5,  1944.) 

98.  December  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,622,  amending  Decree  No.  59  of  January 
17,  1942  (see  Colombia  10a,  Bulletin,  June  1942) 
and  providing  that  control  of  property  of  German 
citizens  shall  be  maintained  until  reparation  has 
been  made  for  all  damages  inflicted  on  the  Co¬ 
lombian  nation  or  its  citizens  by  the  German 
nation  or  its  citizens.  (Diario  Oficial,  December 
30,  1943.) 

99.  December  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,643,  providing  for  internment  of  certain 
German  nationab,  prohibiting  all  German  na- 
tionab  from  directing  schools  and  from  belonging 
to  any  organizations  without  a  majority  of  Co¬ 
lombian  members,  and  prescribing  regulations 
concerning  a  record  of  government  exptenditures 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  belligerency  with  Ger¬ 
many,  with  a  view  to  future  indemnification. 
(Diario  O/icio/,  January  3,  1944.) 

100.  January  2,  1944.  Decree  fixing  prices  for 


cotton  and  cotton  seed.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogoii, 
January  3,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

126a.  September  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  10,  assigning  to  the  National  Drug  Contrd 
Board  (see  Costa  Rica  94,  Bulletin,  November 
1943)  the  pKDwers  conferred  up>on  the  Central 
Supply  Board  by  Law  No.  37  (see  Costa  Rica 
112,  Bulletin,  November  1943),  for  the  control 
of  drugs,  chemical  products,  and  patent  med¬ 
icines.  (La  Gaceta,  September  24,  1943.) 

134a.  November  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decice 
No.  12,  repiealing  Decrees  Nos.  2  and  10  (see 
Costa  Rica  94,  Bulletin,  November  1943,  and 
126a  above).  (La  Gaceta,  November  19,  1943.) 

141.  November  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  10,  providing  that  the  increased  sugar  prices 
fixed  by  Decree  No.  9  (see  Costa  Rica  140,  Bul¬ 
letin,  April  1 944)  shall  not  be  effective  until  wages  , 
have  been  readjusted  throughout  the  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  regions.  (La  Gaceta,  November  13,  1943.) 

142.  November  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  78,  creating  a  new  class  of  duties  to  apply  to 
pietroleum  derivatives  from  the  lower  fractions  of  i 
distillation,  such  as  pietroleum  ether,  ligroine,  ’ 
naphthene,  and  certain  trade-named  products;  ] 

also  to  benzene,  which  is  removed  from  its  previous 
classification.  (La  Gaceta,  November  16,  1943.)  ”  ; 

143.  November  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  i 

No.  79,  abolishing  duties  on  machetes,  pickaxes,  i 

rakes,  scythes,  and  plowshares;  reducing  duties  i 

on  coarse  cotton,  drill,  and  linen  cloth;  and  in-  i 

creasing  duties  on  stained  glass,  marble,  watches,  | 

clocks,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  plate,  passenger  • 

automobiles,  and  certain  other  luxury  articles.  i 

(La  Gaceta,  November  21,  1943.)  ( 

144.  November  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  "  i 

No.  81,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  1,500  Defense  i 

Bonds  of  1,000  colones  each,  in  accordance  with  I 

Decree  No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see  Costa  P  ; 

Rica  61,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (La  Gaceta,  ( 

November  25,  1943.)  i 

145.  December  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  t 

No.  85,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  Defense  Bonds  1 
to  the  amount  of  2,050,000  colones.  (La  Gaceta,  [ 
December  14,  1943.)  « 

146.  December  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  ( 

No.  93,  providing  that  Legislative  Order  No.  2  r 

(see  Costa  Rica  139,  Bulletin,  April  1944)  shall  o 

not  apply  to  matters  concerning  the  elections  of  .  F 

February  13,  1944.  (La  Gaceta,  December  15,  j 

1943.)  !  ( 
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147.  December  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  86,  giving  official  recognition  to  the  Costa 
Rica  Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  created  to 
cooperate  with  the  Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
for  Latin  America.  {La  Gaceta,  December  17, 
1943.) 

148.  December  27,  1943.  Legislative  Order  No. 

4,  susjDending  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
for  a  p>eriod  of  60  days,  with  the  exception  of 
February  13,  1944,  election  day.  {La  Gaceta, 
January  4,  1944.) 

149.  December  28,  1943.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  49,  amending  Decree  No.  1 1  (see  Costa  Rica 
130,  Bulletin,  February  1944)  with  reference  to 
the  sale  of  confiscated  property.  {La  Gaceta, 
January  4,  1944.) 

150.  December  29,  1943.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  51,  repealing  all  legal  restrictions  on  Chinese 
immigration  based  exclusively  on  race  or  nation¬ 
ality.  {La  Gaceta,  January  5,  1944.) 

CUBA 

520.  January  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,  waiving  certain  taxes  on  remittances  sent 
abroad  by  the  Cuban-American  Fund  for  Aid 
to  the  Allies.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  10,  1944, 
p.  321.) 

521.  January  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  51,  continuing  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  the  conditions  and  regulations  prescribed 
in  existing  labor  contracts  affecting  the  sugar 
industry  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto,  in  order  to  assure  the  uninterrupted 
progress  of  the  industry.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1944,  p.  930.) 

522.  January  18,  1944.  Resolution  No.  177, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  certain 
metal  ladles,  pans,  and  storage  battery  plates. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  27,  1944,  p.  1286.) 

523.  January  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  178, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
regular  and  emergency  distribution  quotas  for 
tires  and  tubes  manufactured  or  imported  during 
December  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  31, 1944, 
p.  1447.) 

524.  January  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  179, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  distribution 
of  alcohol.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  4,  1944, 
p.  1732.) 

525.  February  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  180, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring 


nails,  clampts,  and  barbed  wire  to  be  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
galvanized  nails,  clamps,  spikes,  and  barbed 
wire,  and  making  other  provisions  governing 

their  sale.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  9,  1944, 

p.  2018.) 

526.  February  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  181, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  88  of  March  6,  1943  (see  Cuba 
357,  Bulletin,  June  1943),  and  prescribing  new 
regulations  governing  quotas  of  gasoline  for  omni¬ 
buses  in  Habana.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  10, 
1944,  p.  2049.) 

527.  February  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  182, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
distribution  quotas  for  imported  tires  and  tubes 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1944.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1944,  p.  2215.) 

528.  February  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  184, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  milk.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  16,  1944,  p.  2403.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

121.  January  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 ,688,  placing  bananas  and  coconuts  under  export 
control  and  naming  the  chief  of  the  office  in 
charge.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  29,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

64ai.  September  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,479,  declaring  that  the  salary  and  wage 
increases  provided  for  in  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,230  of  August  13,  1943  (see  Ecuador  59, 
Bulletin,  January  and  April  1944)  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  members  of  the  nation’s  armed  forces. 
{Registro  Oficial,  October  28,  1943.) 

646].  October  5,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  compulsory  pre-military  instruction 
in  all  public  and  private  schools  in  the  country 
for  pupils  of  twelve  years  and  upward.  {Registro 
Oficial,  November  8,  1943.) 

66.  November  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,712,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum  in  any  form.  {Registro 
Oficial,  November  10,  1943.) 

67.  November  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,765,  broadening  the  provisions  of  Decree 
No.  1,573  of  October  15  (see  Eicuador  65,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  March  and  April  1944)  to  jjermit  the  ex- 
[lortation  of  tiger  cat,  puma,  wild  boar,  and  deer 
skins.  {Registro  Oficial,  November  20,  1943.) 

68.  November  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  620, 
Ministry  of  the  Tretisury,  prohibiting  anyone 
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from  possessing,  buying,  or  trading  in  Bayer  or 
Sobering  pharmaceutical  products,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  Public 
Assistance  Boards.  (Registro  Oficial,  November 
24,  1943.) 

69.  December  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
creating  a  National  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Post-War  Problems.  {El  Comercio,  Quito, 
December  17,  1943.) 

70.  January  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,125,  authorizing  the  President,  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary,  to  require  dealers  in  and  ex¬ 
porters  of  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  prime  necessity 
to  declare  stocks  on  hand,  to  sell  their  goods  to  the 
Government,  or  to  surrender  to  the  Government 
a  p>ortion  of  goods  destined  for  export,  and  making 
other  provisions  to  avoid  speculation.  {El  Comer¬ 
cio,  Quito,  January  11,  1944.) 

71.  January  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
quiring  all  dealers  in  sugar  and  rice  to  declare  their 
stocks  on  hand,  in  accordance  with  Presidential 
Decree  No.  2,125  (see  70  above).  {El  Comercio, 
Quito,  January  11,  1944.) 

EL  SALV.^DOR 

76a.  December  10,  1943.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  95,  declaring  that  equipment  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation 
for  use  in  its  rubber  development  program  will  be 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  import  duties,  or  charges  of 
any  sort.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  17,  1943.) 

GU.ATEMALA 

95.  January  28,  1944.  Presidential  Order  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  beef  cattle.  {Diario  de 
Centro  ^merifa,  January  31,  1944.) 

HAITI 

86.  December  19,  1943.  Executive  Decree 

amending  Decree  No.  324  of  November  16, 
1943  (see  Haiti  85,  Bi'lletin,  .4prii  1944),  to  per¬ 
mit  duly  approved  purchasing  agents  of  the 
countries  mentioned  in  Decree  No.  308  of  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1943  (see  Haiti  82,  Bulletin,  January 
and  .\pril  1944)  to  purchase  foodstuffs  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  Haitian  Government  and  to  export 
them  to  their  respective  countries.  {Haiti-Journal, 
Port-au-Prince,  December  20,  1943.) 

HONDURAS 

36a.  December  4,  1943.  Presidential  Order 
No.  202,  approving  the  L'nited  Nations  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  .\dministration  (see 


Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  123,  bulle¬ 
tin,  February  1944).  {La  Gaceta,  January  26, 
1944.) 

38.  January  15,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
13,  approving  Presidential  Order  No.  202  of 
December  4,  1943,  with  reference  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(see  36a  above).  {La  Gaceta,  January  26, 1944.) 

MEXICO 

208a.  October  27,  1943.  Order,  Inter- Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  16,  1944.) 

214a.  November  24,  1943.  Order,  Inter-De¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and 
Business,  supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons 
and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  enemy  profjerty  and  business.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  24,  1944.) 

219a.  December  8,  1943.  Executive  Order 
authorizing  payment  to  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  by  the  National  Bank  of  Agricultural 
Credit  of  the  sum  of  55,939.70  pesos  to  cover 
fares  of  laborers  who  went  to  the  border  to  seek 
work  in  the  United  States  and  who  did  not  secure 
work  contracts  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  37  and  94,  Bulletin,  ^November  1942 
and  July  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  March  8,  1944.) 
224a.  January  6,  1944.  Decree  exempting  cer¬ 
tain  government  offices,  institutions,  and  persons 
from  the  preliminary  procedures  required  by 
the  decree  published  October  5,  1 943  (see  Mexico 
1946,  Bulletin,  January  1944),  for  the  purchase 
of  tires  and  tubes.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  14, 
1944.) 

226a.  January  12,  1944.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Propierty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  24,  1944.) 

2266.  January  12,  1944.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
on  enemy  projjcrty  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  25,  1944.) 

226c.  January  13,  1944.  Decree  repealing  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  Orders  of  December 
11,  1941,  and  January  2,  1942,  and  the  decrees 
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of  July  25,  1942  and  May  6,  1943  (see  Mexico 
8a,  107»  63,  and  1536,  Bulletin,  May  and  No¬ 
vember  1942  and  September  1943),  with  regard 
to  the  granting  of  naturalization  papers  to  resi¬ 
dents  in  Mexico  of  Italian  nationality  or  origin. 
(Diario  OJicial,  February  10,  1944.) 

226rf.  January  17,  1943.  Law  amending  Art. 

12  of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business  of 
June  11,  1942  (see  Mexico  44,  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  1942),  with  particular  reference  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Junds  realized  from  sales  of  enemy  prop¬ 
erty.  Effective  February  1,  1944.  {Diario  OJicial , 
February  10,  1944.) 

228.  January  26,  1944.  Order,  Inter-Dcpart- 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  {Diario  OJicial,  February 
24,  1944.) 

229.  January  27,  1944.  Decree  extending  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  all  leases  contracted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  properties  used  as  schools, 
and  declaring  the  rent  control  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  September  24,  1943  (see  Mexico  201a, 
Bulletin,  February  1944)  to  be  applicable  to  all 
such  buildings.  {Diario  OJicial,  February  25,  1 944.) 

230.  February  9,  1944.  Decree  amending  Art. 

6  of  the  law  of  June  18,  1941,  which  established 
the  National  Distributing  and  Regulating  Com¬ 
pany  {.\acional  Distribuidora  y  Reguladora,  S.  A.  de 
C.  r.),  in  order  to  coordinate  its  activities  with 
the  price  control  authority  given  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  by  the  decree 
of  January  18,  1944  (see  Mexico  227,  Bulletin, 
April  1944).  {Diario  OJicial,  February  19,  1944.) 

231.  February  9,  1944.  Decree  repealing  the 
decrees  of  October  15,  1942,  and  May  13,  1943, 
relative  to  the  organization  known  as  Coordina¬ 
tion  and  Development  of  Production  (see  Mexico 
97  and  156,  Bulletin,  January  and  August 
1943).  {Diario  OJicial,  February  19,  1944.) 

232.  February  9,  1944.  Announcement,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  clarifying  the  decree 
of  December  16,  1943  (see  Mexico  221,  Bulletin, 
March  1944),  with  reference  to  “enemy  bonds.” 
{Diarin  OJicial,  February  26,  1944.) 

233.  February  11,  1944.  Decree  repealing  the 
decree  of  May  12,  1943,  which  established  the 
Emergency  Economic  Board,  in  view  of  the  price 
control  authority  given  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit  by  the  decree  of 
January  18,  1944  (see  Mexico  155  and  227, 
Bulletin,  August  1943  and  April  1944).  {Diario 
OJicial,  February  19,  1944.) 


234.  February  15,  1944.  Decree  repealing  the 
decrees  of  May  19,  1943,  and  July  3,  1943  (see 
Mexico  159a  and  179,  Bulletin,  September  and 
October  1943),  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  merchandise  through  the  frontier  towns  of 
Piedras  Negras,  Nuevo  Laredo,  and  Matamoros. 
{Diario  OJicial,  February  26,  1944.) 

235.  February  15,  1944.  Decree  creating  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post-War 
Problems  of  Mexico.  {Diario  OJicial,  March  1, 
1944.) 

236.  February  18,  1944.  Decree  repiealing  the 
decree  of  January  6,  1944,  with  regard  to  the 
procurement  of  tires  and  tubes  by  governmental 
offices  and  institutions  (see  224a  above).  {Diario 
OJicial,  February  28,  1944.) 

237.  March  9,  1944.  Decree  amending  Arts. 
5,  6,  8,  and  18  of  the  law  of  December  31,  1940, 
which  created  the  Administration  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  with  particular  regard  to 
the  General  Manager,  his  duties,  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council,  personnel,  and  labor  contracts,  in 
order  to  improve  the  country’s  transportation 
system  in  view  of  wartime  requirements.  {Diario 
OJicial,  March  11,  1944.) 

NICARAGUA 

55.  September  16,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No. 
10,  organizing  an  advisory  committee  on  alien 
property,  in  accordance  with  Legislative  Decree 
No.  276  (see  Nicaragua  50,  Bulletin,  October 
1943  and  March  1944).  {La  Gaceta,  September 
20,  1943.) 

PANAMA 

101.  December  16,  1943.  Decree  No.  38,  Office 
of  Impiorts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  the 
maximum  price  for  hulled  rice  in  the  provinces 
of  Code  and  Los  Santos.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1943.) 

102.  January  15,  1944.  Notice,  Office  of  Im- 
{Xjrts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  informing 
merchants  that  impiort  recommendations  are  no 
longer  required  for  the  importation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  chemicals,  drugs,  specified 
food  products,  forage,  seeds  (except  oil-bearing), 
tobacco,  soap  and  toilet  articles,  and  other 
products.  {La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama, 
January  15,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

22.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  August  4,  1942.) 

22].  (Correction)  August  7,  1942.  Presi* 

dential  Decree  No.  13,925,  fixing  minimum 
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prices  for  principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
1942-43  crop  and  prescribing  measures  regarding 
disp>osal  of  the  crop.  (Gactta  Oficial,  August  8, 
1942.) 

22a.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  21,  1942.) 

22b.  August  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,329,  continuing  Decree-Law  No.  13,294  of 
June  29,  1942  (see  Paraguay  20a,  Bulletin, 
December  1943),  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  Paraguayan  labor,  in  effect  to  January  1,  1943. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  31,  1942.) 

24.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  2,  1942.) 

242-  September  4,  1942.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1942.) 

242,.  September  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 
14,504,  prescribing  the  general  organization  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  nation.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  10,  1942.) 

PERU 

101a.  October  28,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  re- 
piealing  the  Decree  of  July  10,  1942  (see  Peru  19, 
Bulletin,  November  1942  and  February  1943), 
which  prohibited  the  publication  or  broad¬ 
casting  of  meteorological  reports  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  {El  Peruann,  December  27,  1943.) 

111.  January  17,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  stating 
that  all  imported  wheat  will  be  divided  among 
millers  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  consumption  requirements  and  milling 
capacity.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  January  20,  1944.) 

UNITED  STATES 

493a.  January  28,  1944.  Announcement  of  the 
suspension,  through  action  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  loading  of  Spanish  tankers  with 
petroleum  products  for  Spain,  pending  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  trade  and  general  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  trends 
in  Spanish  policy.  {Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
January  29,  1944.) 

498.  February  14,  1944.  Public  Law  229  (78th 
Congress),  Joint  Resolution,  making  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  130,000,000,  which  sum,  together  with  the 
$26,100,000  appropriated  by  Public  Law  45  of 
April  29,  1943  (see  United  States  381,  Bulletin, 
July  1943) ,  shall  be  merged  in  one  fund,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1944,  and  to  be 
spent  by  the  War  Food  Administrator  to  assist  in 
providing  a  supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor 
for  the  calendar  year  1944. 

499.  February  15,  1944.  General  Order  No.  5 
(Revised),  War  Shipping  Administration,  creating 


the  Pacific  Coast  Maritime  Industry  Board  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions  in  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  employer  and  employee  groups  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  longshore  industry,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  efficiency  in  loading  and  dis¬ 
charging  vessels  in  that  area  in  furtherance  of  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Federal  Regis-  I 
ter,  February  17,  1944.) 

500.  February  16,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  | 

9423,  transferring  the  War  Relocation  Authority  I 
from  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  {Federal  Register,  [ 
February  18,  1944.)  [ 

501.  February  18,  1944.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2605,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  flag  of  | 
the  United  States  or  any  representation  thereof  on 
labels,  packages,  cartons,  cases,  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  for  articles  or  products  of  the  United  States 
intended  for  export  as  lend-lease  aid,  relief  and 
rehabilitation  aid,  or  as  emergency  supplies  for 
United  States  territories  and  possessions,  or  similar  i 
purposes.  {Federal  Register,  February  22,  1944.) 

502.  February  19,  1944.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 

tion  No.  2606,  designating  the  month  of  March 
1944  as  “Red  Cross  Month”  and  calling  upion  the  ■ 
pieople  to  support  the  Red  Cross  Drive  for  funds.  [ 
{Federal  Register,  February  22,  1944.)  l 

503.  February  19,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  I 

9.425,  establishing  the  Surplus  War  Property  I 

Administration  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  j 
and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  {Federal  \ 
Register,  February  23,  1944.)  j 

504.  February  23,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  I 

9.426,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take 
possession  of  and  operate  the  plants,  facilities,  in-  k 
stallations,  and  other  properties  in  California  and 
Nevada  of  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  order  to  * 
prevent  interruptions  in  their  ofjerations  caused 

by  labor  disturbances,  which  are  detrimental  to  ■ 
the  war  effort.  {Federal  Register,  February  24,  | 

1944.)  ^ 

505.  February  24,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.427,  establishing  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  a  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions,  j 
which  are  to  supierv’ise  and  direct  the  activities  of 
all  government  agencies  relating  to  the  retraining 
and  reemployment  of  persons  discharged  or  re¬ 
leased  from  the  armed  services  or  other  war  work. 
{Federal  Register,  February  26,  1944.) 

506.  February  26,  1944.  Public  Law  238  (78th 
Congress),  granting  military  rank  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Navy  Nurse  CorjK. 
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507.  March  2,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,429,  effective  as  of  December  17,  1943,  amending 
Executive  Order  No.  9,406  of  December  17,  1943 
(see  United  States  485,  Bulletin,  March  1944), 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions  with  respect  to 
necessity  certificates  from  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  {Federal  Register,  March  4,  1944.) 

508.  March  4,  1944.  Public  Law  248  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  approved  June  15, 
1943,  pertaining  to  the  training  of  nurses  for  the 
armed  forces,  governmental  and  civilian  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  war  industries  (see  United 
States  400,  Bulletin,  September  1943),  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  full  participation  of  institutions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  program  for  the  training 
of  nurses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

509.  March  14,  1944.  Public  Law  256  (78th 
Congress),  authorizing  appropriations  of  $130,- 
000,000  for  the  United  States  Navy  for  additional 
ship  repair  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

URUGUAY 

l''3a.  November  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,140/943,  fixing  a  base  price  for  the  1943-44 
wheat  crop  and  prescribing  other  regulations 
pertaining  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial,  November 
23,  1943.) 

1734.  November  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,530/943,  naming  a  representative  of  the 
National  Travel  Commission  to  membership  on 
the  commission  charged  with  formulating  a  fuel 
distribution  plan  (see  Uruguay  120f,  Bulletin, 
November  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  November  24, 
1943.) 

176.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,785/943,  requiring  a  declaration  of  stocks 
of  rice.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  3,  1943.) 

177.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,080/942,  repealing  certain  provisions  of 
the  decree  of  November  20,  1942  (see  Uruguay 
100,  Bulletin,  March  1943),  relative  to  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  newsprint,  but 
continuing  in  effect  the  limitations  placed  by 
that  decree  on  the  number  of  pages  for  news¬ 
papers.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  6,  1943.) 

I'r8.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,455/943,  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
bananas.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  4,  1943.) 

179.  December  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,305/943,  establishing  Departmental  Com¬ 
missions  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  distribution 
of  fuel  destined  for  farm  use.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  3,  1944.) 


VENEZUELA 

128.  November  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  89, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  milk  in  the  Department  of  Liber- 
tador  of  the  Federal  District  and  in  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  17,  1943.) 

129.  November  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  90, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  repealing 
Resolution  No.  85  (see  Venezuela  115,  Bulletin, 
March  1944)  and  fixing  new  maximum  prices 
for  mahogany  and  cedar  in  sawmills  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  Caracas  and  Acarigua.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  17,  1943.) 

130.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  267,  making  temporary  changes  in  duties 
on  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  imported 
into  the  Federal  Territory  of  Amazonas  for 
consumption  by  inhabitants  of  the  rubber- 
producing  regions.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  26, 

1943. ) 

131.  November  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  221, 
Treasury  Department,  extending  to  May  7,  1944, 
the  provisions  of  the  Resolution  of  December  7, 
1942  (see  Venezuela  86],  97,  and  112,  Bulletin, 
July  and  December  1943)  allowing  duty-free 
importation  of  Roman  cement.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  26,  1943.) 

132.  December  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  91, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  prescribing 
procedures  governing  the  distribution  by  cement 
factories  of  their  product.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1943.) 

133.  December  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  92, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  amplifying  the 
provisions  of  Resolutions  Nos.  64  and  65  (see 
Venezuela  87a  and  876,  Bulletin,  July  1943)  in 
regard  to  maximum  prices  of  controlled  articles, 
domestic  or  imported,  in  the  Federal  District 
and  the  Sucre  District  of  the  State  of  Miranda. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  31,  1943.) 

134.  January  7,  1944.  Resolution  No.  93, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  matches  in 
the  Federtd  District  and  the  Sucre  District  of  the 
State  of  Miranda,  limiting  the  quantities  in 
which  they  may  be  sold,  and  prescribing  other 
control  measures.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  7, 

1944. ) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

16i.  May  9,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
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regarding  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska 
Highway.  {Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  January 
29,  1944.) 

50a.  Septembei  10,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  construction  by  United 
States  authorities  of  flight  strips  along  the  Alaska 
Highway.  {Department  oJ  State  Bulletin,  January 
29,  1944.) 

616.  December  7,  1 942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
authorizing  the  construction  by  United  States 
agencies  of  the  Canadian  section  of  a  road  from 
Haines  Point,  Alaska,  to  Champagne,  Yukon 
Territory,  where  it  would  join  the  Alaska  High¬ 
way.  {Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  29, 
1944.) 

89o.  April  10,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  use  by  United  States  vehicles  of 
connecting  roads  leading  from  the  boundary  to 
the  Alfiska  Highway.  {Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
January  29,  1944.) 

1 1 5a.  September  29,  1 943.  (Correction)  Sup¬ 
plementary  agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  rubber 
prices,  confirming  the  increase  in  1942  of  the  base 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  Brazilian 
rubber  from  39  cents  to  45  cents.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  October  7,  1943.) 

125a.  November  25,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  regarding  the  construction  and  op>eration 
of  military  broadcasting  stations  in  Northwest 
Canada.  {Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  29, 
1944.) 

136a.  January  27,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  regarding  military  service  by  nationals  of 
either  country  residing  in  the  other.  {Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  February  12,  1944.) 

137.  February  8,  1944.  (Correction)  Supple¬ 
mental  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 


Brazil  and  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
payment  by  the  Rubber  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  (an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government)  of  a 
premium  of  33)2  percent,  over  the  present  price 
for  all  rubber  received  from  Brazil  during  the 
jjeriod  February  9,  1944  to  March  31,  1945.  On 
the  highest  grades  of  washed  and  dried  fine  rubber, 
this  amounts  to  a  premium  of  15c  per  pound  in 
excess  of  the  basic  45c  price.  This  premium  is 
being  paid  in  order  to  offset  the  increase  in 
production  costs  in  Brazil  and  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  maximum  production;  and  in  turn 
Brazil  will  undertake  to  assume  all  future  develop¬ 
ment  expenses  in  Brazil,  has  agreed  to  aid  the 
rubber  program  by  making  immediately  available 
the  sum  of  10,000,000  cruzeiros  (about  $500,000), 
and  h2is  relieved  the  Rubber  Development  Cor- 
p>oration  of  certain  obligations  which  it  had 
a.ssumed  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  production 
costs  in  the  Amazon.  {Press  Release,  Rubber 
Development  Corptoration,  Washington,  February 
8,  1944.) 

138.  February  17,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  United  States  whereby  the  exportable  surplus 
of  several  Dominican  foodstuffs  will  be  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  United  States  Government  through 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  in  order 
to  help  meet  food  shortages  in  the  Caribbean  and 
other  areas;  effective  to  June  30,  1945.  {Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  February  19,  1944.) 

139.  March  14,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  dissolve  the  Joint  Economic  Committees  estab- 
blished  in  June  1941  to  assist  in  the  collaboration 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  utilization  of  their 
combined  resources  for  the  requirements  of  the 
war;  continued  operation  of  the  Committees 
being  now  considered  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
development  during  the  past  three  years  of  other 
agencies  and  methods  of  coopteration  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  resources.  {Press  Release  \o. 
83,  United  States  Department  of  State,  March 
14,  1944.) 


Pan  American  Mews 


Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defense 

Dr.  Jose  L.  Chouhy  Terra,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defense,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  the  text  of  two 
recent  resolutions  of  the  committee:  No. 
XXII  on  the  recognition  of  new  govern¬ 
ments  established  by  force  (approved 
December  24,  1943),  and  No.  XXIII  on 
the  recognition  of  the  government  estab¬ 
lished  in  Bolivia  on  December  20,  1943 
(approved  January  5,  1944).  The  text  is 
as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  XXII 

Whereas, 

a)  Notvvithstanding  the  lack  of  success  in  its 
objective  of  annulling  the  contribution  which  the 
American  jieoples  are  making  to  the  war  effort 
and  to  the  political  defense  of  the  continent,  in 
compliance  with  the  agreements  in  effect,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Axis  continues  its  efforts  to  carry 
out  this  purp)ose,  with  grave  danger  that  totali¬ 
tarian  elements  may  through  force  take  possession 
of  governments  of  American  republics,  and 
alienate  them  from  the  principles  of  union  and 
solidarity  adopted  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy  and  from  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
United  and  Associated  Nations; 

b)  Rights  and  duties  are  derived  from  the 
aforementioned  agreements  which  consecrate  the 
solidarity  which  must  exist  among  the  said 
republics  in  the  defense  of  the  continent  against 
the  danger  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph; 

c)  The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  creating  this  Committee,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  the  mandate  of  recommending 
measures  relative  to  all  asp>ects  of  the  problems 
of  the  defense  of  the  continent  against  the  p>olit- 
ical  aggression  of  the  Axis, 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense 

Resolves: 

To  recommend  to  the  American  governments 


which  have  declared  war  on  the  Axis  powers  or 
have  broken  relations  with  them,  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  world  conflict  they  do 
not  proceed  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  instituted  by  force,  before  consulting  among 
themselves  for  the  purpmse  of  determining  whether 
this  government  complies  with  the  inter-American 
undertakings  for  the  defense  of  the  continent,  nor 
before  carrying  out  an  exchange  of  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  have  determined 
the  establishment  of  the  said  government. 

RESOLUTION  XXIII 

Whereas, 

a)  The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  in  its  Resolution  XXII,  approved 
and  transmitted  December  24,  1943,  recom¬ 
mended  “to  the  American  governments  which 
have  declared  war  on  the  Axis  powers  or  have 
broken  relations  with  them,  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  world  conflict  they  do  not  proceed 
to  the  recognition  of  a  new  government  instituted 
by  force,  before  consulting  among  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  this  govern¬ 
ment  complies  with  the  inter-American  under¬ 
takings  for  the  defense  of  the  continent,  nor  before 
carrying  out  an  exchange  of  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  determined  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  said  government”; 

b)  Almost  all  of  the  governments  to  which  the 
recommendation  was  transmitted  have  already 
advised  the  Committee  of  their  acceptance,  con¬ 
firming  the  principles  of  inter- American  solidarity 
for  the  defense  of  the  continent  ufjon  which  the 
said  resolution  is  based  and  recognizing  that  the 
resolution  resjiects  the  free  decision  of  each 
government; 

f)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  said 
resolution  by  the  Committee  developments  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  situation  created  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  force  of  a  new  government  in  Bolivia 
indicate,  as  the  American  governments  will 
appreciate,  the  urgent  need  for  the  application  of 
the  procedure  which  the  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  Emergency  .Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense, 

Resolves: 

To  recommend  to  the  go\  ernments  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  republics  which  have  declared  war  on  the 
Axis  powers  or  have  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  them,  that  before  proceeding  to  recognize 
the  new  Government  of  Bolivia  they  carry  out 
as  soon  as  possible,  through  regular  diplomatic 
channels,  both  the  consultations  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  recommended  in  Res¬ 
olution  XXII  of  this  committee,  for  the  purposes 
therein  indicated. 

Microfilming  of  Latin  American 
Newspapers 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  the  Columbus  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
Ijeen  able  to  initiate  a  modest  project  for 
microfilming  some  of  its  extensive  Latin 
American  newspaper  files.  The  Library 
owns  what  is  probably  the  largest  collection 
of  Latin  American  newspapers  in  existence; 
it  includes  one  paper  for  each  Latin 
American  nation.  The  starting  dates  of 
these  files  vary,  the  oldest  being  1905. 

The  present  grant  is  limited  to  micro¬ 
filming  seven  papers,  from  January  1938 
through  Decemljer  1943.  The  papers 
selected  for  this  first  project  are:  El  Mundo 
of  Habana;  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota;  El  Mer- 
curio  of  Santiago,  Chile;  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires;  O  Jornal  do  Brasil  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  El  Universal  of  Mexico  City;  and 
El  Comer  do  of  Lima. 

It  is  expected  that  these  films  will  make 
easily  available  to  research  workers,  stu¬ 
dents,  librarians,  and  others  the  day  to  day 
history  of  the  countries  whose  capitals  are 
mentioned  alxive. 

Commercial  treaty  between 
Argentina  and  Paraguay 

On  November  17,  1943,  Argentina  and 
Paraguay  signed  a  commercial  treaty, 
with  a  view  to  a  possible  future  customs 
union.  In  the  intervening  period,  the 
two  countries  have  agreed  to  grant  each 
other  the  privileges  of  most-favored-nation 


treatment  for  the  interchange  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  An  accompanying  chart  lists 
specific  tariffs  for  imports  subject  to  duty, 
and  one  article  of  the  treaty  binds  on  the 
free  list  for  this  period  articles  now  duty- 
exempt.  The  signatory  nations  agreed 
upon  rates  of  consular  fees  and  on  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  quality  for  imported 
and  exported  goods,  and  provided  for  the 
formation  of  a  mixed  commission  to  settle 
difficulties  and  differences  in  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations. 

Bolivian  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineering  and  Geology 

With  the  recent  organization  at  La  Paz  of 
the  Bolivian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Geology,  the  Bolivian  section  of  the 
Pan  .American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Geology'  came  into  being.  The 
establishment  of  the  Bolivian  Institute  fol¬ 
lows  a  recommendation  adopted  at  the 
First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Minin? 
Engineering  and  Geology,  which  met  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1942,  for  the  creation 
of  a  Pan  .\merican  Institute  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  technical  activity  and 
development  in  mining  and  geology  in  the 
Americas.  At  the  same  time  the  Congress 
recommended  the  establishment  of  national 
institutes  as  affiliates  of  the  international 
organization. 

The  new  Bolivian  Institute  fills  a  long- 
felt  need  among  the  professional  and  indus¬ 
trial  interests  of  the  country  for  such  an 
association,  and  its  program  indicates  that 
it  will  work  effectively  for  the  technical 
improvement  of  the  mining  industry. 

Brazilian-Portuguese  Orthographic 
Convention 

In  January  1944  the  President  of  Brazil 
signed  a  decree  approving  an  orthographic 
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convention  with  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  the  preservation,  expansion, 
and  prestige  of  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon  are  named 
as  consultative  bodies  of  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Portu¬ 
guese  spelling. 

Oil  refinery  in  Mexico 

On  March  2,  1944,  an  agreement  was 
signed  in  Washington  between  Petroleos 
Mexicanos  (the  Mexican  Government  oil 
administration)  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  by  which  the  latter 
will  extend  to  the  former  a  credit  for 
$10,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  in 
the  United  States  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  a  new  refinery  for  high 
octane  gasoline  in  Azcapotzalco,  a  suburb 
of  Mexico  City. 

New  business  requirements  in 
Costa  Rica 

k  legislative  decree  in  Costa  Rica,  ap¬ 
proved  December  29,  1943,  requires  that 
all  persons  who  engage  in  commerce  or 
trade  in  that  country,  either  on  their  own 
account  or  as  agents  or  representatives, 
i  must  be  Costa  Rican  citizens.  If  the  busi- 
I  ness  is  incorporated,  the  stockholders  must 
1  be  Costa  Ricans.  The  renewal  of  municipal 
business  licenses  must  henceforth  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Businesses  legally  established  in  the  country 
prior  to  January  1,  1944,  however,  may 
continue  to  function. 

Excess  profits  tax  in  Brazil 

Brazil  has  a  new  excess  profits  tax  law, 
signed  by  the  President  on  January  24, 


1944,  and  retroactive  to  cover  1943  busi¬ 
ness  profits. 

The  new  tax  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  its  flexibility  and  the  options 
it  allows  the  taxpayers.  It  defines  excess 
profits  as  those  in  excess  of  the  average 
during  a  two-year  period,  plus  50  per¬ 
cent — and  then  it  permits  the  business 
firm  to  choose  the  pericxl  which  will  serve 
as  the  index  of  its  normal  profits,  the  only 
limitation  being  that  the  period  must  be 
any  two  years  between  1936  and  1940. 

The  tax  ranges  from  20  percent  on 
profits  less  than  100  percent  above 
normal  to  50  percent  on  profits  above  300 
percent  of  normal,  with  companies  whose 
profits  are  less  than  100,000  cruzeiros  ex¬ 
empted.  Corporations  are  not  required 
to  follow  the  method  of  tax  determination 
set  forth  in  the  law  but  may  take  as  a 
basis  an  amount  equivalent  to  25  percent 
of  the  capital  employed  in  the  business. 

Finally,  the  law  gives  taxpayers  a  choice 
between  paying  the  tax  and  depositing 
double  the  amount  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
in  the  form  of  “guarantee  deposits”  or 
“equipment  certificates,”  constituting  a 
form  of  loan  to  the  Government.  The 
“equipment  certificates”  will  earn  3 
percent  interest  and  may  be  used,  when 
necessary  and  when  possible,  to  purchase 
equipment  abroad.  If  the  firm  does  not 
need  or  wish  to  buy  any  new  equipment 
abroad,  it  can  choose  the  “guarantee 
deposits,”  which  may  be  used  to  pay  taxes, 
to  make  certain  approved  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  or  to  cover  certain  business  losses; 
or,  if  not  used  for  any  of  these  purposes, 
the  “deposits”  will  be  redeemable  after 
January  1,  1946,  if  conditions  of  the  war 
then  permit. 

The  new  tax  law  is  a  move  against 
inflation;  it  will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
taking  money  out  of  circulation  and  lay¬ 
ing  aside  funds  for  more  or  less  current 
and  post-wai  expansion. 
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Forestry  measures  in  Chile 
and  Peru 

The  importance  of  forestry  in  national 
economy  was  emphasized  by  two  decrees 
recently  issued  in  Chile  and  Peru.  The 
Chilean  National  Forestry  Council,  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  Ministry  of  Economy  and 
Commerce,  met  for  the  first  time  on 
November  25,  1943,  to  plan  its  program 
for  the  year.  Sehor  Fernando  Moller  B., 
Minister  of  Economy  and  Commerce, 
presided  over  the  meeting  and  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Council.  “This  Council,”  he  said, 
“is  expiected  to  synchronize  and  to  put  into 
effect  the  ideas  that  the  Government  wants 
to  incorporate  into  a  forestry  code  effec¬ 
tively  regulating  and  protecting  this  rich 
source  of  production,  whose  value  has  been 
proven  in  the  present  war.  Our  country, 
whose  latitudes,  from  the  warm  north  to 
the  cold  south,  are  favorable  to  many 
species  of  trees,  is  in  an  advantageous 
position  to  develop  its  forest  industry, 
which  will  be,  in  the  future,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Chile’s  national  economy.” 

In  Peru  the  President  issued,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1943,  an  official  decree  providing 
for  areas  of  reforestation  and  forest  re¬ 
serves.  The  Government  expects  in  this 
way  to  aid  in  soil  conservation,  to  im¬ 
prove  and  maintain  regional  climatic 
conditions,  to  decrease  agricultural  risk, 
to  promote  industries  dependent  on  forest 
products,  and  to  aid  national  defense. 

HaitVs  pine  forest  development 

One  feature  of  tropical  Haiti  that  travel 
writers  and  photographers  have  almost 
consistently  ignored  is  the  great  pine 
forests  of  the  mountain  regions.  The 
Island  of  Hispaniola,  occupied  by  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  possesses 
forest  areas  of  good  hard  pine  sufficient  to 


supply  all  its  lumber  needs  in  peipetuit\-  ; 
and  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  export.  < 

Haiti’s  share  of  these  high  forest  re-  i 
gions — for  the  natural  growth  knows  no 
frontiers  and  extends  eastward  into  the  i 

Dominican  Republic — lies  in  two  moun-  < 

tain  areas  of  the  north  and  south,  over  < 

against  the  Haitian-Dominican  lx)rder.  \ 

In  the  eastern  reaches  of  the  Massif  du  {  1 

Nord  and  of  the  Massif  de  la  Selle,  ; 

SHAD.\  (Societe  Haitiano-Americaine  de  \ 

Developpement  Agricole),  according  to  a  J 

recent  publication  of  the  organization,  has  \ 

under  management  150,000  acres  of  tim-  ( 

ber.  This  phase  of  SH.\D.\’s  current  \ 

operations  is  not  the  most  directly  con-  i 

cerned  with  the  strategic  war  effort,  but  it 
perhaps  holds  forth  the  greatest  promise  I  ( 
for  Haiti  from  the  long-term  viewpoint.  i 
These  150,000  acres  are  all  Government  =  { 

lands,  placed  under  SH.^D.^  management  =  i 
for  a  long  period  as  a  part  of  the  basic  ?  c 
SH.\DA  program.  The  present  nucleus  f  i 
of  SHADA’s  forestry  operations  is  at  i  1 
Morne  des  Commissaires,  in  the  south-  ^  t 
eastern  corner  of  Haiti,  where  two  and  a  =  i 
half  years  ago  the  Society  took  over  the  “  t 
lumber  activities  so  excellently  begun  in  i 
1940  by  the  Service  National  de  la  Pro-  , 
duction  Agricole.  There,  some  six  miles  i  1 
up  the  mountain  from  the  Governmenfs ;  f 
agricultural  colony  at  Savane  Zombie,  at  s 
sawmill  had  been  set  up  and  lumbering  c 
operations  begun.  When  SHADA  entered :  t 
the  picture  in  October  1941,  two  pine  1 
forest  preserves  were  staked  out  on  Govern- ,  a 
ment  land — a  rectangle  of  some  30,000  j  a 
acres  sprawling  across  the  top  of  Morne  la  i  t 
Selle,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Haiti,  and!  o 
the  wedge  of  forested  mountain  poking!  p 
eastward  into  the  angular  Dominican 
frontier,  called  Morne  des  Commissaires.  h 

This  latter  preserve,  known  as  Pine  Forest  si 
covers  10,000  acres  and  has  lieen  made  ti 
headquarters  of  SH.^D.^’s  forestry  divi-  p 
sion.  The  leased  Government  forest  lands  ii 
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also  include  100,000  acres  for  future  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  region  of  Cerca  la  Source, 
northeast  of  Hinche. 

The  already  established  sawmill  became 
SHADA’s  Sawmill  No.  1,  and  No.  2  was 
constructed  a  few  miles  from  headquarters 
at  Petite  Source.  These  two  sawmills 
turned  out  2,964,713  board  feet  of  pine 
lumber  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1943,  plus  28,000  board  feet  of  hard¬ 
woods.  Sawmill  No.  3,  at  Morne  la 
Selle,  was  not  ready  for  full  production 
until  the  early  part  of  1944.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  three  mills  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1944,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  5,000,000  board  feet. 

The  pine  forest  region  at  Morne  des 
Commissaires  has  an  average  altitude  of 
more  than  5,000  feet,  while  at  Morne  la 
Selle  the  cloud-swept  summit  approxi¬ 
mates  9,000  feet.  Daytime  temperatures 
climb  into  the  sunny  seventies,  while  at 
night  the  thermometer  drops  into  the 
fifties  and  frequently  lower — occasionally 
to  freezing.  Rain  is  plentiful  from  March 
to  December  and  even  in  winter  the 
trailing  clouds  leave  few  days  that  are 
not  at  some  time  swept  by  mist  and  fog. 

;  The  millions  of  board  feet  of  pine 
!  lumber  produced  at  Pine  Forest  are 
s  I  finding  many  uses  in  Haiti.  A  large 
ir  share  of  it  so  far  has  gone  into  SHADA 
g  construction,  while  the  remainder  is  sold 
d  to  the  Haitian  Government,  a  little  to 
*  United  States  Government  agencies  such 
1-  as  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to  lumber  dealers 
IC  all  over  Haiti.  As  the  SHAD.A  construc- 
la  lion  program  nears  completion,  the  ratio 
kI  of  lumber  consumption  by  non-SHADA 
M  purchasers  will  naturally  increase  sharply, 
in  While  the  forestry  division  as  part  of  the 
5. 1  basic  SHADA  program  and  not  of  the 
stj  strategic  cryptostegia  and  sisal  effort  looks 
dt  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and 
vi-  productive  lumber  industry  for  all  time 
idsl  in  Haiti,  still  the  present  lumljer  produc- 

i 


tion  is  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Haiti's  war  program.  On  short  notice  a 
shop  was  set  up  for  making  Van  den 
Berghe  tapping  instruments;  it  has  a 
capacity  of  1,000  of  these  latex-collecting 
devices  per  day,  sufficient  to  supply  all 
of  SHADA’s  cryptostegia  operations. 

Furthermore,  without  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  lumber  supply, 
SHADA  would  inevitably  have  had  to 
make  use  of  critical  shipping  space  to  im¬ 
port  lumber  from  the  United  States  for  its 
essential  construction  program.  And  the 
increasing  sale  of  lumber  to  Haitian  dealers 
is  filling  a  critical  gap  in  Haiti’s  wartime 
loss  of  lumber  imports.  The  uses  to 
which  this  lumber  is  being  put  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  of  war  importance;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  considerable  amount  of  SHADA 
lumber  is  going  into  Haitian  boatbuilding. 

The  enormous  importance  of  this  young 
lumber  industry  is  self-evident.  W’ith  the 
full  development  of  the  pine  forests  at 
Morne  des  Commissaires  and  Morne  la 
Selle,  and  subsequent  production  in  the 
much  larger  forest  area  above  Cerca  la 
Source,  Haiti  will  come  into  a  domestic 
supply  of  lumber  that  with  reasonable  and 
intelligent  care  should  make  the  nation 
foiever  independent  of  outside  sources  of 
pine  lumber  and  should  even  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  export  of  lumber  to  neighboring 
countries. 

Pensions  for  Cuban  sugar  workers 

By  Presidential  Decree  No.  3383,  approved 
November  16,  1943,  as  amended  by 
Decree  No.  13,  approved  January  6,  1944, 
published  in  Cuba’s  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
November  24,  1943,  and  January  8,  1944, 
respectively,  regulations  were  issued 
governing  the  application  and  execution 
of  that  part  of  Law  No.  20  of  1941  relative 
to  a  Retirement  and  Social  Security 
Bureau  for  workers  and  employees  in  the 
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sugar  industry.  Although  creation  of  the 
Bureau  was  authorized  in  1941,  the 
original  law  did  not  specify  standards  for 
its  organization,  administration,  and  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  it  therefore  could  not  be 
put  into  operation.  These  circumstances, 
together  w'ith  the  fact  that  the  matter 
intimately  concerns  the  country’s  basic 
industry,  the  development  of  w'hich  is  in- 
dispiensable  to  national  defense,  led  to  the 
issuance  of  the  recent  regulations  to  bring 
the  law  into  effect. 

Benefits  of  the  law  and  its  regulations 
cover  all  persons  permanently  or  seasonally 
working  and  drawing  salaries,  wages,  com¬ 
missions,  or  any  other  form  of  remunera¬ 
tion  from  the  sugar  industry  and  all  its 
allied  industries.  This  includes  sugar 
growing,  refining,  transportation,  ware¬ 
housing,  buying,  selling,  and  e.xporting, 
as  well  as  any  other  industrial  activity  that 
depiends  on  sugar  for  at  least  80  percent  of 
its  ojjerations.  Small-scale  tenant  and 
subtenant  farmers  who  grow  sugar  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  combined  labor  of 
their  own  families  are  excluded  from  com¬ 
pulsory  participation  in  the  pension  plan, 
although  they  have  the  right  to  choose 
whether  or  not  they  will  join  it.  For  all 
others  in  the  industry  it  is  compulsory,  the 
only  persons  exempted  being  owners,  co¬ 
owners,  shareholders,  proprietors,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  administrative  officials. 

Administration  of  the  Bureau  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  Governing  Board  of  twelve 
members,  six  elected  by  employers  and 
six  by  workers,  and  a  chairman  to  be 
designated  by  the  President.  Of  the  six 
employer  representatives,  three  must  be 
members  of  the  National  Sugar  Growers 
.Association  and  the  other  three  members 
of  the  Tenant  Farmers  Sugar  Association; 
while  of  the  six  worker  representatives, 
four,  to  be  designated  by  the  National 
Sugar  Workers  Federation,  must  be 
workers  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial 


fields,  one  must  represent  white-collar 
workers,  and  one  the  technical  exjjerts 
and  specialists.  It  was  provided  that  the 
first  Governing  Board  be  designated  within 
thirty  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
regulations,  to  hold  office  until  July  1947, 
after  which  time  an  entirely  new  Board  is 
to  be  chosen  every  four  years. 

Funds. — Articles  7  and  12  of  Law  No. 

20  (published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
March  22,  1941)  provided  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  certain  funds  to  the  newly  estab- 
ished  Retirement  and  Social  Security 
Bureau.  One  such  source  of  funds  was 
specified  as  the  pro-rata  share  of  the 
profits,  as  divided  among  workers,  tenant 
farmers,  and  sugar  growers,  left  from  the 
purchase-and-sale  operations  of  the  Cuban 
Sugar  Institute  in  disposing  of  the  crop. 
The  other  source  was  designated  as  a 
proportionate  share  of  any  surplus  that  | 
remained  with  the  Cuban  Sugar  Institute  i 
after  all  expenses  of  financing  the  crop  ; 
had  Ijeen  liquidated.  The  new  regula-  j 
tions  provide  for  certain  repayments  by  i 
the  Government  of  funds  borrowed  from  ^ 
those  sources  and,  until  the  fund  is  i 
strong  enough  to  be  self-sustaining,  the  i, 
Government  will  also  assume  the  follow-  : 
ing  payments;  50  percent  of  retirements  - 
or  fjensions  paid  by  the  Fund  outside  the 
national  territory;  20  jjercent  of  all  retire¬ 
ments  and  pensions  when  the  pensioner  I 
has  not  completed  ten  years  of  payments;  | 
the  amount  of  a  2  percent  monthly  dis-  1 
count  on  wages  or  salaries  of  pensioners 
who  have  been  seasonal  workers;  all 
fines  imposed  for  infractions  of  the  law 
and  regulations;  and  all  donations,  grants, 
or  legacies  and  any  interest  received  I 
therefrom.  So  much  for  Government 
funds.  Employers  in  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  field  will  contribute  4  cents  for  , 
every  2,500  pounds  (100  arrobas)  of  sugar  ’ 
cane  ground  in  each  crop;  all  other  em¬ 
ployers  and  all  workers  will  each  contrib- 
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ute  a  sum  equivalent  to  3  percent  of 
monthly  wages,  salaries,  or  other  re- 
numerations  that  do  not  exceed  6,000 
pesos  per  year.  In  case  any  worker’s 
remuneration  is  more  than  6,000  pesos 
per  year,  the  contributions  will  still  lie 
figured  on  the  basis  of  only  6,000  pesos. 
The  workers’  contributions  will  be  with¬ 
held  at  the  source  by  the  employers. 

Benefits. — The  regulations  provide  for 
three  types  of  retirement  pay  and  pen¬ 
sions:  Ordinary,  for  workers  at  least  55 
years  old  who  have  worked  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  not  less  than  30  years  and  those  at 
least  60  years  old  who  have  worked  not 
less  than  15  years;  voluntary,  for  workers 
at  least  55  years  old  with  25  years  of 
service  and  any  others  placed  on  the 
retirement  list  provided  they  have  worked 
more  than  25  years;  and  disability  pen¬ 
sions,  for  any  worker,  regardless  of  age, 
who  is  permanently  disabled  through  a 
lalxir  accident,  and  for  any  worker  of 
any  age,  with  at  least  three  years’  service, 
who  liecomes  physically  incapacitated 
for  work. 

The  amounts  of  the  pensions  are  to  be 
figured  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
remuneration  and  length  of  service,  as 
follows:  For  those  who  received  wages  or 
salaries  not  exceeding  500  pesos  per  year, 
with  15  years  of  service,  the  benefit  will 
lie  30  percent  of  the  annual  remuneration, 
plus  1.5  percent  for  each  additional  year 
of  service  up  to  60  percent,  and  then  an 
additional  2  percent  for  each  additional 
year  to  a  maximum  of  70  percent;  for 
annual  remunerations  of  500  to  1,000 
pesos,  with  15  years  of  service,  25  percent 
plus  1.5  fjercent  for  each  additional  year 
up  to  55  percent,  and  then  another  2 
percent  for  each  additional  year  to  a 
maximum  of  65  percent;  annual  earnings 
of  1,000  to  2,000  pesos,  20  percent  for 
15  years  of  service,  with  increases  of  1.5 
percent  for  each  additional  year  to  50 


percent,  and  2  percent  more  for  each 
additional  year  to  a  maximum  of  60 
percent;  and  for  annual  earnings  of 
2,000  to  6,000  pesos,  15  percent  for  the 
first  15  years  of  service,  plus  1.25  percent 
for  additional  years  to  a  total  of  45 
percent  and  then  1 .5  percent  for  additional 
years  to  a  maximum  of  47.5  percent. 

In  no  case,  however,  may  the  retirement 
pay  or  pension  exceed  1 50  {jesos  per 
month. 

During  the  first  year  the  regulations  are 
in  effect  no  pension  and  retirement  pay¬ 
ments  will  Ije  made.  After  the  first 
year  pensions  may  begin  and  after  the 
second  year  retirement  payments  may 
also  lie  made  for  disability  or  physical 
incapacity.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  year  all  benefits  provided  for  by  the 
regulations  will  Ije  available  to  all  workers, 
except  that  during  the  first  ten  years 
the  Bureau  operates,  no  worker  may 
receive  the  benefits  of  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment  pensions  who  is  less  than  65  years 
of  age. 

Neither  the  pensions  and  retirement  pay 
nor  the  salaries  and  wages  of  workers 
who  come  under  these  regulations  can  lie 
transferred,  taxed,  or  attached,  except  for 
the  payment  of  room  and  board  within 
legally  authorized  limits,  and  any  attach¬ 
ment  of  wages  and  salaries  that  may  l)e 
made  on  that  score  cannot  be  large 
enough  to  affect  the  worker’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  pension  and  retirement  fund. 

The  regulations  also  provide  compre¬ 
hensively  for  the  payment  to  specified  legal 
survivors  of  pensions  due  to  workers  who 
die  while  in  active  service  and  prescribe 
penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 
— D.  M.  T. 

Ecuadorean  Cultural  Institute 

The  Ecuadorean  Cultural  Institute,  with 
headquarters  at  Quito,  was  formally 
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inau]a:urated  on  January  12, 1944.  Created 
by  a  Presidential  decree  of  November  11, 
1943,  the  new  Institute  which,  broadly 
speaking,  is  established  to  develop  and 
spread  national  culture,  is  specifically 
charged  with  continuing  the  publication  of 
the  library  of  Ecuadorean  classics,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  works  of  Ecuadorean  authors 
which  it  considers  worth  while,  and  gener¬ 
ally  stimulating  the  cultural  development 
of  the  nation  by  such  means  as  lectures; 
concerts;  theatrical  presentations;  art, 
literary,  and  scientific  exhibitions;  scholar¬ 
ships;  literary  contests;  the  acquisition  of 
books;  and  the  establishment  of  acade¬ 
mies,  study  centers,  museums,  and  art 
galleries. 

The  decree  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  of 
%  of  1  percent  on  exports,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  used  to  finance  the  Institute. 
During  its  first  five  years,  at  least  100,000 
sucres  a  year  of  the  Institute’s  funds  must 
be  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  National  Library  in 
Quito. 


tVe  see  by  the  papers  that  .  .  . 

\  recent  Cuban  decree  ordered  the  grind¬ 
ing  season  of  the  1944  sugar  crop  to  begin 
on  January  2,  1944,  the  earliest  start  since 
1929.  The  decree  provided  that  mills 
might  begin  grinding  any  time  between 
the  opening  date  and  January  20,  and 
mills  not  in  operation  by  the  latter  date 
could  not  start  without  obtaining  special 
permission  from  the  Government. 

The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  4,867,241 
short  tons,  out  of  which  3,867,241  tons 
will  be  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  L’nited  States  under  the 
terms  of  a  sugar  contract  made  with 
Cuba,  in  Septemlicr  1943. 

El  Salvador  is  undertaking  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  local  industries  for  the  pro¬ 


duction  and  export  to  the  United  States 
of  handwoven  textiles,  clothing  and  acces¬ 
sories,  wooden  furniture,  and  pottery. 

The  Brazilian  Milk  Commission  oper¬ 
ates  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  creamery  having  a 
capacity  of  2,200  pounds  of  butter  a  day 
made  by  modern  machinery  and  methods. 
Any  surplus  is  refrigerated  at  the  creamery. 

Soy  beans  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  nutrition  exhibit,  which  was  itself  one 
of  the  popular  features  of  the  national  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  artistic  exposi¬ 
tion  held  in  January  1944,  at  Medellin. 
Colombia.  A  model  kitchen,  complete  with 
chef  and  dietitian,  showed  the  many  forms 
in  which  this  valuable  food  can  appear; 
leaflets  gave  information  about  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  soy  as  a  food  and  as  a  commercial 
crop;  and  three  thousand  little  packets  of 
soy  seed  were  given  away,  so  that  visitors 
might  experiment  with  it  in  their  own 
home  gardens. 

In  its  1944  budget  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  has  allocated  the  sum  of  3,600,000 
sucres  for  work  on  the  Quito-Esmeraldas 
Railway,  a  project  of  prime  interest  and 
impiortance  to  the  nation.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  80  percent  over  the  1943 
budget  allocation. 

Practical  tests  on  various  roads  in  the 
coastal  regions  have  given  such  good 
results  that  Venezuela  is  building  many  new 
highways  with  a  pavement  of  its  own 
asphalt. 

Cuba's  total  tobacco  exports  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1943  were  40  percent 
greater  by  value  than  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1942,  and  were  also 
greater  than  tobacco  exports  for  any  full 
year  since  1932.  Heavy  demands,  com¬ 
bined  with  declining  stocks,  have  resulted 
in  more  favorable  prices  to  Cuban  growers 
and  they  are  therefore  anticipating  larger 
plantings  for  the  1943-44  crop. 
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The  first  plant  in  Brazil  to  manufacture 
transparent  paper  similar  to  cellophane 
has  been  opened  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo.  All  machinery  was  made  in  Brazil. 
The  raw  material  used  is  cotton  linters, 
of  which  the  country  has  an  abundant 
supply. 

A  decree  approved  by  the  President  of 
Exuador  on  January  7,  1944,  provided  for 
the  organization  of  a  National  Merchant 
Marine  for  the  transportation  of  freight 
and  passengers  between  Ecuador  and 
foreign  countries.  An  appropriation  of 
10,000,000  sucres  was  authorized  in  the 
1944  budget  to  finance  the  project  and 
the  Ecuadorean  Steamship  Company 
{Compama  Ecuatoriana  de  Vapor es,  S.  A.) 
will  Ije  established  as  the  operating 
agency.  Stock  in  the  company  will  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Two  new  meteorological  stations,  one 
i  in  Monagas  and  one  in  Anzoategui,  have 
;  increased  the  range  of  weather  observa¬ 
tions  repiorted  daily  to  Venezuela's  Central 
Office  of  Meteorology. 

Early  in  January  1944,  the  President  of 
.  Peru  attended  a  ceremony  in  Lima  where 
;  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  Peru’s  new 
I  National  Library,  to  replace  the  one 
’  destroyed  by  fire  in  May  1943.  The  new 
building  was  designed  by  a  well-known 
architect  and  art  critic,  Senor  Emilio 
Harth-Terre.  The  work  of  the  School  for 
Librarians,  charged  with  setting  up  and 
cataloguing  the  contents  of  the  new 
library,  was  also  officially  inaugurated. 

I 

A  law  and  the  corresponding  regula- 
P  lions  were  recently  approved  in  Brazil 
providing  for  the  creation  of  an  office, 
sulxirdinate  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy, 

I  charged  with  the  collection,  filing,  co¬ 
ordination,  and  the  divulgation  of  his- 
1  torical  and  statistical  data  on  Brazilian 

I 

I  naval  affairs  and  activities. 


A  Mexican  decree  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  March  6,  1944,  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  original  documents  con¬ 
cerning  Mexican  history  and  of  rare  or  not 
easily  replaceable  books.  The  National 
.Archives  of  Mexico  is  given  authority  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  book  or  document 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  decree,  and 
the  Archives  is  further  charged  with  mak¬ 
ing  an  inventory  of  the  important  historical 
documents  kept  in  the  nation’s  archives. 

Venezuela's  new  University  City  is  being 
laid  out  on  a  tract  of  about  three  hundred 
acres  within  easy  reach  of  the  center  of 
Caracas,  and  will  include  not  only 
academic  buildings  and  a  stadium  but  also 
residence  halls  for  students,  and  houses  to 
be  occupied  by  professors  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

Sara  Iglesias  de  Ibanez  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  a  hundred  pesos  in  a  recent 
competition  among  Uruguayan  poets  for 
the  best  sonnet  written  in  honor  of  the  late 
Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig,  who  achieved  a 
high  place  in  the  poetry  of  Uruguay, 

The  Latin  American  section  of  the 
University  of  Texas  has  recently  added  to 
its  library  two  collections  of  documents, 
source  material  on  the  history  of  Mexico. 
They  are  the  Hernandez  y  Davalos  and 
the  Sanchez  Navarro  collections,  and 
together  contain  more  than  150,000  pages. 

Several  works  of  Romulo  Gallegos, 
noted  Venezuelan  author,  will  soon  be 
filmed  in  Mexico.  Doha  Barbara,  the 
author’s  best-known  novel,  has  already 
been  put  on  the  screen,  and  it  was  recently 
decided  to  produce  Canaima,  La  Trepadora, 
and  Cantaclaro. 

A  new  building  is  being  erected  for  the 
Caracas  secondary  school;  it  will  have 
classrooms,  offices,  laboratories,  work¬ 
shops,  and  a  cafeteria,  and  will  accom¬ 
modate  one  thousand  pupils. 
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A  family  of  four,  living  and  saving  on 
four  acres  of  coffee  trees  and  pasture  land 
in  the  Department  of  Caldas,  is  the  first 
winner  of  the  annual  prize  of  Colombia's 
Institute  of  Territorial  Credit.  The 
award  is  made  by  lot  among  the  home¬ 
builders  who  are  making  use  of  the  loans 
offered  by  the  Institute,  and  whose 
record  for  punctual  payments  is  perfect; 
it  consists  of  remission  of  all  future  pay¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  lucky  borrower  at  once 
receives  full  title  to  his  property.  This 
year's  winner  had  Ixirrowed  about  $425, 
for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  and  had  used  it 
to  build  a  neat  little  tile-roofed  cottage 
with  a  kitchen,  a  tool  room,  a  hallway, 
and  two  wooden-floored  bedrooms  sep¬ 
arated  by  built-in  closets.  In  the  four 
years  of  the  Institute's  life  many  hundreds 
of  families  in  various  parts  of  Colombia 
have  been  enabled  to  build  themselves 
comfortable  homes  by  long-term  loans 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Free  medical  care  is  Ireing  furnished  in 
Ecuador  to  workers  in  the  rublrer  regions. 
By  Deceml)er  1943  seventeen  dispensaries 
had  been  established  throughout  the  rub- 
l^er  production  areas,  each  one  attended 
by  competent  doctors  and  nurses  and 
equipjied  with  adequate  medicines  and 
laboratories.  During  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1943,  when  only  twelve  dispensaries 
were  functioning,  29,200  piersons  were 
attended.  The  services  of  the  disjjensaries 
are  available  to  inhabitants  of  the  rublrer 
regions  as  well  as  to  the  workers. 

Venezuela's  first  municipal  housing  de¬ 
velopment  was  the  group  of  110  units 
which  was  formally  opened  at  Caracas  in 
Decemlter  1943,  and  was  given  the  name 
“Lidice.”  Twenty-five  more  houses  were 
provided  by  private  subscription. 

In  August  1943  a  Social  Service  School 
for  men  was  started  at  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 


versity  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  course  will! 
cover  three  years,  two  for  classroom  study- 
and  one  for  practice.  A  three  monthi*j 
emergency  course  Ijearing  on  war  condi-, 
tions  will  also  be  given. 

Venezuela's  struggle  against  malaria  is 
directed  from  a  new  building  which  has 
just  Iteen  erected  in  Maracay  for  the  use  of 
the  Malariology  Division  of  the  Federal] 
Bureau  of  Public  Health.  In  addition  to 
lalxiratories,  libraries,  classrooms,  and  a 
scientific  museum,  the  building  containi| 
a  people’s  museum  room,  devoted  to 
simple  and  striking  exhibits  showing  th^ 
dangers  of  malaria,  the  advantages  of  thcj 
quinine  treatment,  and  some  practical 
methods  for  control  of  the  Anophek 
mosquito. 

Colombia's  rural  hygiene  centers,  foi 
which  a  Department  or  a  municipality 
shares  expenses  with  the  national  govern 
ment,  are  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  a 
the  country.  The  centers  initiate  many 
different  forms  of  local  health  protection 
and  attack  disease  not  only  througi 
inoculations  and  other  methods  of  iin 
munization,  but  also  through  improve 
ment  in  standards  and  in  actual  condition 
of  water  supply,  drainage,  diet,  and 
housing. 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  opened  the  doofl 
of  its  first  day  nursery  on  Christmas  Day 
1943.  Food,  care,  and  medical  attentioi 
are  provided  for  babies  whose  inotheil 
are  employed  outside  the  home. 

On  the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  th( 
death  of  General  San  Martin,  August  17 
1943,  an  executive  decree  in  Argentim 
estaltlished  the  “Order  of  San  Martin  th( 
Lil)erator”  {Orden  del  Liberlador  San  Martin\ 
a  national  decoration  to  lx;  awarded 
foreigners  “for  distinguished  serv’ice  to  th| 
country  and  to  humanity.”  j 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BuLLBTDf  or  THB  Pan  AmBKICAN  UnION 

Annual  lubacripdoo  rate*  in  countries  ci  the  Pan  American  Unitm:  Engliih  editioo,  |1,50;  Si>anigh 
edition,  Sl.OO;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935, 25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  fw  subscriptioos  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

Thb  Basic  PuNdPus  or  thb  Iinu-AMBUCAN  Systui — 10  cents 
The  Ambucas:  A  PANORAina  Vibw — 5  cents 
Ambrican  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — Guatemala — Haiti — 
Honduras — Mexico — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — Venezuela —  Buenos  Aires— ‘Habana — 
Gudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Salvador — Santiago, 
Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

AmaiCAN  CoMMODiTiBS  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
Bananas — Cacao — Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Tagua — ^TTn — ^Tonka  Bean 
Club  and  Study  Sbbibs 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  RepuUics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  svorld  conflict,  $0.25 

Sbbibs  For  Youno  Rbadbrs  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos6  de  San  Martin — ^The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — ^The  Pan  American  Highway — ^The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — ^The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Seribs 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
Andean  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  From  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the 
History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas  before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The 
Miuic  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The  Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  etc. 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  firom  official  sources 
ComaaciAL  Pan  Aubrica — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
Thb  Pan  Ahbricam  Boobshxlt — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibuooraphic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Qiildren’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  COMPLBTB  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RXQiUBST 
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